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STADIUM CONCERTS 
BRING PROMINENT 
SOLOISTS 


Opera, Ballet, National Pro- 


grams and Appearances of 
New Conductors Add to Di- 
versity of Fare 


Attendance Record Set 


Reiner Conducts Beethoven 
Concerts — Paray, Weissmann 
and Bamberger Make Debuts 
—Pons, Heifetz, Zimbalist and 
Other Artists Appear 


ONCERTS at the Lewisohn Sta- 
dium continued to attract enthusias- 
tic summer audiences during the past 
month with programs offering a great 
variety of musical fare. Record-break- 
ing audiences attended appearances of 
Lily Pons and Jascha Heifetz. There 
were successful operatic presentations, 
uppearances of the Fokine Ballet, new 
mductors and many outstanding solo- 
ists. Efrem Kurtz, Alexander Smallens, 
Weissmann, Charles O’Connell, 
Kostelanetz, Paul Paray, Fritz 
Reiner, Rudolph Ganz and Carl Bam- 
berger conducted the New York Philhar- 
nic-Symphony in turn, each con- 
tributing programs of interest and value. 
lhere were concerts devoted to Russian 
Sibelius, to 
French music, music and a cycle 
Beethoven programs directed by Mr. 
Reiner. Rain only occasionally forced 
the postponement of a concert. 


Frieder 
= 
Andre 


nposers. to Gershwin, 


Swiss 


r ‘Youth Night’ on July 6 brought 
Patricia Travers, gifted ten-year-old vio- 
linist, and Julius Katchen, the equally 
talented and two-years-older boy pianist, 
to the stage in Lewisohn Stadium. Efrem 
Kurtz conducted. The program was begun 
with the Overture to ‘Benvenuto Cellini’ 
by Berlioz, following which Miss Travers 
layed three movements from the Lalo 
<, 


Symphonie Espagnole’. At this, her first 

appearance in a major New York concert, 

she displayed remarkable musicianship, in- 

lligence, and a clean tone and deft tech- 

Master Katchen offered the Schu- 

nn Piano Conucerto, an exacting assign- 

which he fulfilled with technical re- 

e and an intelligent conception of the 

oser’s intent. Both young artists were 
ured to play encores. 

wo living composers were represented 

pon the July 7 program, Hindemith and 


Sibelius, the former by his suite ‘Nobilis- 
Visione’, from the ballet ‘St. Francis’, 
the latter by his Canzonetta for 

Strings, Op. 62 a. The remainder of the 


gram, conducted by Mr. Kurtz, con- 
1 of music by Mendelssohn, Haydn and 
sky-Korsakoff. Rain halted the all- 
lan program on the night of the eighth, 
the Philharmonic, again led by Mr. 
resumed the thread of its musical 
irse on July 9 with a program con- 
g ot the ‘Rienzi’ Overture, Stravin- 
Petrushka’ Suite, and Berlioz’s ‘Fan- 
Symphony, which was given a vig- 

and understanding exposition. 
of the late American composer, 


(Continued on page 10) 


. Jn the Summer 


Spotlight 





CONCERTS LAUNCHED 
AT HOLLYWOOD BOWL 


Monteux and Coates Conduct 
Los Angeles Philharmonic 
in Opening Weeks 

Los ANGELEs, Aug. 10.—Following 
two highly successful pre-season per- 
formances of Verdi’s ‘Aida’ in the Hol- 
lywood Bowl, the first three weeks of 
summer concerts, begun on July 11, 
have been maintained at unusually high 
levels, auguring well for the success of 
the eighteenth season of “Symphonies 
under the Stars.” 


There have been no experiments in 
conductors. The major events have been 
entrusted to Pierre Monteux and Al- 
bert Coates, who have carried the 
weight of symphony concerts on their 
experienced shoulders, resulting in con- 
sistently good concerts and large audi- 
ences. 


Nor have the soloists been found 
wanting. Beginning with Josef Hof- 


mann on the opening night, there have 

been Albert Spalding, Rudolph Ganz, 

Miliza Korjus and Dimitri Tiomkin, to 
(Continued on page 8) 





(Above) Presi- 
dent Roosevelt 
Congratu- 
lates Conductor 
Hans Kindler at 
the First Water- 
gate Concert 


(Left) Paul 
Paray, Conduc- 
tor, and Henry 
Merckel, Violin- 
ist, Who Made 
Their American 
and Stadium 
Debuts at a 
French Concert 


in New York 


NATIONAL SYMPHONY 
IN SUMMER SERIES 


President Roosevelt Joins Rec- 
ord Throng to Mark Open- 
ing Event 

WasHINctToN, D. C., Aug. 10.—The 
current National Symphony 
concerts at the Potomac Watergate, near 
the Lincoln Memorial, is giving Wash 
ington its fourth season of outdoor sym- 
phonic entertainment. But the Capital 
still doesn’t take it for granted, finds 
something novel about each of the bi- 
weekly events, and turns out audiences 
ranging from 10,000 to 25,000. 

The top figure has been reached twice 
as the season, entering its fourth week, 
the half way mark. Once was 
on opening night, July 12, when Presi 
dent Roosevelt joined the record crowd 
that overflowed the Watergate’s expan 
sive steps The other time was the oc 
casion of the Watergate’s first opera 
production on Aug. 2. Again 25,000 
persons jammed site—those that 


Wide World 





series of 


passes 


the 
couldn’t obtain one of the 9,000 seats in 
the paid-admission sections, occupied all 
available free locations, the vast green- 
(Continued on page 19) 








BERKSHIRE FESTIVAL 
BEGINS ITS SIXTH 
ANNUAL SEASON 


Koussevitzky Conducts Boston 
Symphony in Initial Concerts 
of Opening Series at Music 
Shed in “Tanglewood’ 


Ovations Extended 


Music by Beethoven, Brahms, 
Sibelius, Tchaikovsky, Bach, 
Piston, Prokofieff and Others 
Figure on First Two Programs 


—Attendance Records Broken 
By Grace May StrutsMAN 
STOCKBRIDGE, MASS., Aug. 6. 
6 Bass huge Music Shed at “Tangle 
wood’, the summer home of the Bos 
ton Symphony, housed a near capacity 
audience for the initial concert of the 
sixth annual Berkshire Symphonic Fes 
tival which opened on the evening of 
Aug. 3 

Devotees of symphonic music have 
gathered from all over the United States 
and from distant points in Canada to 
enjoy the festival which Dr. Kousse- 
vitzky and the Boston Symphony are in 
f presenting. For the third 
consecutive year, this orchestra is again 
demonstrating its superior qualities, and 
the programs are maintaining the same 
standards of discriminating selection 
which mark those presented during the 
winter Boston. If a few, 
soned to years of symphonic programs 
of the standard classics, continue to look 
forward hopefully to the inclusion of the 
newer, pungent works of contemporary 
composers, in possibly a first American 
performance by way of additional zest, 
there are still thousands of music lovers 
whose winter schedules do not permit 
the inclusion of many symphony con- 
certs by a major orchestra; thus for the 
present at least, Dr. Koussevitzky con- 
tinues to hold wisely to the middle of 
the symphonic road in the selection of 
program material. 

For Series A the following have been 
offered: Bach’s ‘Brandenburg’ Concerto 
No. 3 for string orchestra, with the in- 
terpolation of the Sinfonia from the 
Cantata ‘Christ lag in Todesbanden’: 
Rimsky-Korsakoff’s ‘Scheherazade’, Op 
35; Brahms’s Symphony No. 1 in C 
Minor, Op. 68; Piston’s Concerto for 
Orchestra; Sibelius’s Symphony No. 5 
in E Flat, Op. 32; Beethoven’s Sym 
phony No. 7 in A, Op. 92; C. P. E. 
Bach’s Concerto in D for Strings, ar- 
ranged for orchestra by Steinberg; Pro- 
kofieff’s ‘Peter and the Wolf’, an orches- 
tral fairy tale for children, Op. 67, and 
Tchaikovsky’s Symphony No. 4 in F 
Minor, Op. 36. 


process oT 


season in $seca- 


Orchestra Is Larger This Year 
The orchestra this year includes al- 
most the full complement of players. It 
is larger than last year and the choirs 
(Continued on page 14) 
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ANNUAL FESTIVAL 
IN THE BERKSHIRES 


(Continued from page 3) 


seemed better balanced. Any perform- 
ance of an orchestra in so open a struc- 
ture as the Music Shed will inevitably 
suffer in comparison with a perform- 
ance of the same orchestra in a concert 
hall, but it must in fairness be said that 
the Boston Symphony is this year pro- 
ducing sonorities almost beyond belief. 
These players have per rformed the Sibe- 
lius Fifth and the Beethoven Seventh 
upon countless occasions in Symphony 
Hall during the regular season in Bos- 
ton, but seldom have those performances 
stirred more deeply than did the inter- 
pretations offered in the Music Shed on 
the evening of Aug. 5. Barring a few 
technical difficulties which the players 
are always helpless to overcome in the 
open air, the publication of these two 
symphonies alone are worth the price 
of the entire series. Dr. Koussevitzky’s 
penetration to the heart of the music of 
Sibelius is well known; his offering of 
the Fifth Symphony was a superb ex- 
hibition of both his own and the orches- 


tra’s powers, and the immediate per- 
formance of the noble Beethoven 
Seventh provided dramatic contrast. 


The final note had scarcely ceased be- 
fore the immense audience broke into 
cheers and bravos which continued some 
minutes and which brought Dr. Kousse- 
vitzky back to the platform numbers of 
times to “stand” his men as well as to 
take solo bows. 

The final concert of this series on 
Sunday afternoon was again a triumph 
for conductor and men. The Steinberg 
arrangement of the concerto is notable 
for its restraint, and the performance 
was of the utmost clarity. As for Pro- 
kofieff’s amusing little tale . . . well the 
children (or all ages from three to three 
score and ten) again appeared to take 
joy in the unfolding of the story. As 
narrator, Richard Hale again proved 
himself entirely adequate and, it is pleas- 
urable to note, continued his progress 
in his reading of the text. Mr. Hale was 
accorded an enthusiastic reception and 
of course the orchestra and Dr. Kous- 
sevitzky were given what has now be- 
come the customary ovation. ‘Peter and 
the Wolf’ is not as simple in perform- 
ance as would seem at a first hearing; 
conductor, orchestra and men must be 
“on their toes” in order that the per- 
formance may move forward with the 
‘smoothness and continuity necessary 
for complete success. 

Tchaikovsky Reading Cheered 

It was been the reviewer’s fortune to 
hear Dr. Koussevitzky and the Boston 
Symphony perform the Tchaikovsky 
Symphony No. 4 times too numerous 
to recall, but the performance on Sun- 
day afternoon surpassed anything which 
she has yet heard from this orchestra. 
Dr. Koussevitzky tore the heart out of 
the orchestra in his dramatic interpre- 
tation of the work. A record-breaking 
audience stood and cheered for at least 
five minutes at the close of the magnifi- 
cent performance. 

Owing to the exigencies of meeting 
an early press deadline, a fuller and 
more complete analysis of the music of 
this festival must be reserved for the 
September issue of Musica AMERICA, 
but it may be said without hesitation or 
fear of contradiction, that the festival 
this year promises to surpass in bril- 


liance and attendance any of those which 
have preceded it. Certainly this opening 
series has been of unusual quality. 
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Sumeer School Planned in Connection 
With Festival 

STOCKBRIDGE, Mass., Aug. 6.—In- 
serted in the program books of the 
Berkshire Symphonic Festival are an- 
nouncements that Dr. Koussevitzky defi- 
nitely expects to establish a summer 
school in connection with the festival of 
1940. There will be a_ non-technical 
course for anyone who wishes to attend 
for purely cultural reasons, as well as a 
highly concentrated technical course in 
the various branches of the musical art, 
for those qualified to take it. Dr. Kous- 
sevitzky himself plans to take over some 
of the actual class work in conducting 
and a corps of efficient teachers will be 
carefully selected from the members of 
the Boston Symphony and from other 
sources. Tuition has been tentatively set 
at $100 for the season, and those inter- 
ested may receive further information 
by communicating with the Berkshire 
Symphonic Festival at Stockbridge. 

G. M. S. 


Musicologists to Meet in New York 


Noted European Scholars Will 
Participate in Congress Held 
By American Society—Ses- 
sions to Open on Sept. 11 

[Ss SINGUISHED European and 


American musicologists will gather 
at the Beethoven Club in New York on 


Sept. 11 to open the international con- 
gress of the American Musicological 
Society, of which Carleton Sprague 


Smith is president. On Sept. 18 the 
congress will close with a trip to the 
Library of Congress in Washington. 
Among those expected at the opening 
session are Otto H. Kinkeldey, Edward 
J. Dent, Johannes Wolf, Knud Jeppe- 
sen, Otto Gombosi, Alfred Einstein, 
Curt Sachs and other widely known 
scholars. 

On the opening day 
hear the Roth Quartet in a recital of 
chamber music by J. K. Paine, Arthur 
Foote, Quincy Porter and Roy Harris. 
At the first luncheon, speakers will in- 
clude Mayor F. H. LaGuardia, Olin 
Downes, music critic of the New York 
Times, Harold Bauer and Mr. Smith. 
Carl Sandburg will sing American bal- 
lads, accompanying these on a guitar. 
After the first general session on Sept. 
12 a broadcast from Paris by Romain 
Rolland is planned and the Old Harp 
Singers of Nashville, Tenn., will enter 
tain guests at the City Hall. 

George Herzog will preside over an 
American Folk Lore Session on Sept 
13 and among those who are expected 

participate are George Pullen Jack- 
son, Alan Lomax, Helen Roberts, Sam- 
uel sh Bayard, Helen H. slant and 


members will 


CHICAGO CITY OPERA 


Martinelli May Sing Tristan 
During Season—Revival of 
‘Boris’ for First Night 
Cuicaco, July 10.—Although it has 


not been officially confirmed, the rumor 
is persistent that Giovanni Martinelli 





CREATOR, CONDUCTOR AND AN INTERPRETER CONFER 
Ida Rubinstein (Left), Who Took the Leading Role in ‘Jeanne d'Arc au Bucher’ by Arthur 


Honegger (Centre), and Paul Sacher, Conductor, Confer in Zurich Where the Work 
Was Recently Given 
BaseL, July 1—Honegger’s ‘Jeanne Rubinstein once more created a pro- 


d’Arec au Bucher’ with text by Paul 
Claudel, which had its premiere in Basel 
last year, was given here again recently, 
also in Ziirich, with Ida Rubinstein 
once more in the leading role. Mme. 


found impression. Paul Sacher was the 
conductor, admirably fulfilling all re- 
quirements and giving excellent per 
formances. The work was enthusiasti- 
cally received in both cities. W.R. 


Annabel Morris Buchanan. The day 
will bring demonstrations of American 
folk song music of many kinds and alsc 
American instrumental music given by 
John Kirkpatrick and other assisting 
artists. 

On Sept. 14 there will be a session on 
Mediaeval and Renaissance Music, pre- 
sided over by Gustave Reese, with the 
Miller Choral Group illustrating. Guests 
will include Dragan Plamenac, Ott 
Gombosi, Albert Smijers, Higini 
Angles, Yvonne Rokseth, Oliver Strunk, 
Leonard Ellinwood and others. It is 
planned to have Yves Tinayre, a special- 
ist in medieval music, present a song 
program at the Cloisters. In the eve- 
ning a concert of unknown and unpub- 
lished music by Handel is to be given 
at the McMillin theatre of C i 
University, with J. D. M. Cooy 
presiding. 

According to present plans, Dayton 

Miller will lead the session on music 
and science on Sept. 15 Otto Irtman, 
Carl Seashore, Manfred Bukofzer, Har 
old Spivacke and Davidson Taylor prob- 
ably will be among the participants. A 
broadcast by Sir James Jeans from Lon- 
don is planned, and the day will include 
a concert of American vocal and instru- 











mental music and one of Latin Amer- 
ican music with the Lehman Engel 
Singers and a WPA orchestra. The 


session on Sept. 16 will be general 

character, with Otto E. Albrecht pre 
siding. Alfred Einstein, Francisco Curt 
Lange, Ernst Ferand, Paul Henry 
Lang, Colin McPhee and Carl Engx 
are among those expected. On Sept. 17 
the foreign musicologists will visit Mt 


Skinner C 


Holyoke, to see the 
and Vassar. 


LISTS OPENING WEEK 


will sing the role of Tristan in the Wag 


nerian music-drama during the seas 
of the Chicago City Opera Company 
If the project considered turns t 
he will probably sing opposite Kirster 
Flagstad. 

A revival of ‘Boris Godunoff’ wit 
Ezio Pinza will hold the stage opening 
night on Oct. 28. ‘Andrea Chenier 
with Rose Bampton, Galliano Massin 





and Carlo Morelli will start the Mond 





night series and ‘La a ata’ is t 
follow on Wednesday with Hel en Jer 
son, Tito Schipa at John Charles 
Thomas. Miss Bampton and Mr. M 


relli re-appear Thursday in ‘Il Trova 
tore’. Hilde Reggiani, Italian colora- 


tura, who made her American debut 
here last year, sings “The Barber 
Seville’ with Messrs Schipa and 
Thomas on Friday night 

‘Louise’ Scheduled 


with Grace Moore and Andr« 
Burdino is scheduled for the first Satur 
day matinee Miss Jepson, Armand 
Tokatyan and Mr. Pinza are cast f 


‘Louise’ 


‘Faust’ at the evening performance 
Naomi Cullen Cook and Vivien Dell 
Chiesa, local sopranos, have been en 
gaged for next season. Others from this 
city who have been e1 ey i ire L 


Fletcher, Louisa Hoe, Eliz 
Harriet Horton Brewe J ciahin 
Swinney, Virginia Wallace, Wil 
Blailock, Philip Cr i 
John MacDonald, Eleanor Ma 
Helen Margolyne, Margery ave 
Kenneth Morrow, Edward Stack, Vir 
ginia Haskins, Frances Glickman 
Michael Signorelli, Alexander Kulpak 
Lorraine Mareen, Alice Quinn, Violet 
Donnelley and Richard Gordon 





ee 








Fifteen Works Form Repertoire 
of Association During First 
Five Weeks of Series—Fausto 
Cleva and Angelo Canarutto 
Conduct 


j By Vaverie ADLER 
INCINNATI, Aug. 10.—For the 


week’s third opera, presented by 

the Concinnati Summer Opera 

Association at the Zoo on June 28 

and July 1, Rosa Tentoni was heard 

singing the title role of Puccini’s 

Madame Butterfly’. Miss Tentoni’s 

haracterization of the tragic figure was 

beautifully drawn and displayed her ar- 

tistry amd exquisite voice to a gratify- 

legree. Armand Tokatyan gave an 

ually fine performance in the role of 

Pinkerton, and Joseph Royer another 

commendable performance in the role of 

Sharpless. Edwina Eustis, with her 

vely contralto voice, has proved to be 

un excellent addition to the company. 

She was heard to advantage singing the 

f Suzuki. Others lending fine sup- 

were Lodovico Oliviero, Lorenzo 

uri and Mildred Impolito. The 

ling of and orchestra was 

gain under the control of the competent 

nductor, Fausto Cleva. As previously 

rded Boito’s *‘Mefistofele’ was pre- 

on June 25 and 29, and Mas- 
t’s ‘Manon’ on June 27 and 30. 


Verdi and Bizet Works Attract 


second week of the series in 

uded two performances each of Verdi's 

; The Masked Ball’, ‘Rigoletto’, and 

Bizet’s ‘Carmen’. Of the three operas 

’ Rigoletto’, sung on July 3 and 7, seemed 

. to be the work of the week with its cast 

i superb voices. Robert Weede was a 

ne Rigoletto; the rich tones of 

splendid voice, together with his 

nvincing interpretation of the tragic 

on, made his performance one of 

appeal. The flawless singing of 

Meusel, in the role of Gilda, 

layed the artistry of this fine per- 

Singing the part of the Duke 

is Jan Peerce, whose excellent use of 

lear tenor voice earned him great 

Miss Eustis’s contralto voice 

nded well with the other members to 

the singing of the famous quartet 

ng ot beauty. A supporting cast 

high calibre included Norman Cor- 

4 who was a splendid Sparafucile; 

at Lorenzo Alvari, Daniel Harris, Miss 

: Pt . and Mr. Oliviero. The chorus 

seemed more confident than it had on 

us appearances, and the male en- 

was particularly good in the 
pirators’ chorus. 

cast presenting ‘A Masked Ball’ 


voices 


rmer 


ire n july 2 and 6, was one of stellar pro- 
iT ortons. Fidelia Campigna gave the 
nd r tf Amelia a gorgeous interpreta- 


: tion, and her exquisite voice was a joy 
t ar. Norberto Ardelli, as the Count, 


z a performance of distinction, and 
n : Morelli was superb in the role of 
| { . art. His singing of ‘Eri tu’ was a 


spot of the evening. Commendable 


wt ; rt was given the leading roles by 
ime e Angela, Grace Panvini, Mr. Cor- 
Vil Lorenzo Alvari, Mr. Harris and 
‘ob ; Oliviero 

lav / : third opera, presented on July 
ret ; ° 8, the ever-popular ‘Carmen’, con- 
fir : i to display the vocal excellence of 
ban mpany, the splendid work of the 
ak stra and the blending of the two 
ole* $ into a commendable whole by the 


tul director, Mr. Cleva. Coe Glade 
again the vivacious flirting cigar- 
rl, a part she sings well and por- 


mile 
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trays daringly. The severely tried Don 
José was interpreted effectively by 
Armand Tokatyan; Joseph Royer was 
again the swaggering Escamillo, while 
Lucy Monroe filled the role of Micaela 
most competently. The cast included 
Miss Ippolito, Helen Nugent, Messrs. 
Alvari, Oliviero and Harris. 


‘Barber of Seville’ Welcomed 


For the third week the program in- 
cluded Rossini’s ‘The Barber of Seville’, 
Verdi’s ‘Traviata’ and ‘Aida’. A cast of 
exceptional quality was heard in the two 
performances of “The Barber of Se- 
ville’, on July 9 and 13, with the leading 
roles being interpreted by Josephine 
Antoine, Franco Perulli, Angelo Pilotto 
and Pompilio Malatesta. Miss Antoine 
was a demure and fetching Rosina and 
her beautiful voice was most enjoyable 
in the melodious arias. Franco Perulli 


was convincing in the romantic role of 


the Count Almaviva. Mr. Pilotto as 
Figaro and Mr. Malatesta as Don Bar 
tolo turned in competent and interesting 
interpretations, adding greatly to the 
enjoyment of the evening. Mr. Cordon 
had a great deal of fun as Don Basilio. 
In fact, there seemed to be almost too 
much frivolity throughout the perform- 
ance for the serious opera-goer. Others 
in the cast included Miss _ Ippolito, 
Messrs Oliviero and Harris. 

The leads in the irresistible ‘Traviata’ 
were sung by Miss Tentoni and James 
Melton, who gave such sterling per- 
formances last year. A good-sized audi- 
ence was on hand for the two perform- 
ances on July 11 and 14. Miss Tentoni’s 
lovely voice is well suited to the role of 
Violetta and her portrayal was one of 
the best things she has done here this 
summer. Joseph Royer, through the 
perfection of his singing of the role of 
Germont Senior, lent an air of distinc- 
tion. The supporting cast included Miss 
Ippolito, Messrs. Oliviero, Harris, Nor- 
man, Roland and Alvari. A ballet of 
nice proportions was offered, with Vir- 
ginia Weder and Blake Scott as the 
principals. The orchestra, under Mr. 
Cleva, deserves special mention for the 
excellence of its work, and particularly 
for the fine playing of the prelude to the 
third act. 

The performance of ‘Aida’ on July 12 
and 15, continued the gratifying work 
of the week. Norina Greco was a most 
satisfactory Aida, the powerful tones 
of her voice standing her in good stead. 
Sydney Rayner’s splendid voice was 
heard to advantage in the role of Ra- 
dames and his ‘Celeste Aida’ was beau- 
tifully sung. The part of Amneris was 








filled by Miss Glade, who was in very 
fine voice, while Mr. Royer and Mr. 
Pilotto shared the role of Amonasro for 
the two performances. Mr. Cordon was 
Ramfis and Mr. Alvari the King of 
Egypt. 

For the fourth week Donizetti’s 
‘Lucia di Lammermoor’, Puccini’s ‘La 
Boheme’ and Verdi’s ‘Il Trovatore’ were 
heard. Josephine Antoine scored the hit 
of the season, thus far, in the role of 
Lucia, which she sang on July 16 and 
20. Her voice, beauty and her charm- 
ing personality fitted so aptly that it 
seemed here was an opera made ex- 
pressly for her. One seldom hears an 
ovation such as Miss Antoine received 
after her singing of the ‘Mad Scene’, 
the audience recalling her some ten or 
more times. Mr. Rayner was heard to 
advantage in the role of Edgar and 
Frank Chapman’s fine baritone voice 


(Left) Norman Cor- 
don as Sparafucile 
and Edwina Eustis as 
Maddalena in Verdi's 
‘Rigoletto’. (Right) 
Elisabeth Wysor, 
Who Sang the 
Role of Venus in 
Tannhauser' 


Reuben Lawson 


lent an air of distinction to the role of 
Henry Ashton. The minor roles of the 
opera were competently filled by Miss 
Ippolito, Mr. Alvari and Mr. Oliviero. 
Special mention must be made of the 
excellent work of Vojmir Attl and Al- 
fred Fenboque, members of the orches- 
tra. Mr. Attl’s harp solo was splendid 
and Mr. Fenboque did full justice to the 
flute obbligati in the ‘Mad Scene’. 


‘La Boheme’ Draws Many 


‘La Boheme’ was offered on July 18 and 
21, with Miss Tentoni and Mr. Tokatyan 
giving splendid performances of the roles 
of Mimi and Rodolfo. The other Bohe- 
mians were Messrs, Harris, Royer and 
Cordon, all of whom were excellent. Mr. 
Cordon’s tast-act aria was a superb bit of 
vocalization. Martha Errolle was a most 
fetching Musetta and her voice of very fine 
quality. Mr. Olivero and C. Manca com- 
pleted the cast. 

‘Il Trovatore’, which was sung on July 
19 and 22, was not quite up to the stand- 
ard of the opera company’s previous work. 
Anne Roselle sang Leonora, Miss Glade 
the role of Azucena. Harold Lindi was 
competent in the role of Manrico, and Mr. 
Weede’s fine singing as the Count di Luna 
won the approval of the audience. Sup- 
porting the leads were Miss Ippolito, Wal- 
ter Stafford and Mr. Oliviero. Throughout 
the week the orchestra, under Mr. Cleva, 
continued its excellent work. 

The peak of the season of grand opera 
was reached when Gladys Swarthout was 
heard in the title role of Bizet’s ‘Carmen’ 
on July 25 and 28. The richness of her 
voice seemed to be an incentive to the 
other members of the cast to do his or her 
best work, and the opening performance 
was one to be remembered. Miss Swarth- 
out’s portrayal of the cigarette girl was a 
deft one and her performance, vocally, al- 
ways full and sure; there was never any 
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‘Madame Butterfly’, ‘Rigoletto’, 
‘Carmen’, ‘A Masked Ball’, “The 
Barber of Seville’ and ‘Lucia’ 
Are Among Highlights of the 
Season 


suggestion of her watching for a cue, and 
her costumes were as entrancing as was 
she herself. Mr. Lindi, as Don José, did 
what appeared to be his best work of the 
year, as did Mr. Royer as Escamillo, and 
Miss Errole as Micaela. Miss Ippolito and 
Miss Nugent were excellent in the card 
song. Messrs. Stafford, Oliviero, Harris 
and Roland completed the cast. Blake Soott 
arranged an interesting, though small, bal 
let with Virginia Weder and himself as 
the principal dancers. The orchestra seemed 
inspired, too, and its performance was all 





James Abresch 


that could be desired. Mr. Cleva conducted 

The company opened the fifth week oi 
the season with a performance of Wag- 
ner’s “Tannhauser’ on July 23, with Mr 
Rayner singing the leading role in a thor- 
oughly satisfactory manner. Unfortunately, 
the forces of the summer opera company 
are not on a grand enough scale to under- 
take the performance of as large a work 
as ‘Tannhauser’, and while the orchestra 
worked diligently, still the powerful cli- 
maxes were lacking because of the small- 
ness of the ensemble. Anne Roselle fared 
much better in the role of Elisabeth than 
in her previous appearance in ‘Il Trova- 
tore, and her singing of the ‘Prayer’ was 
very fine. Elizabeth Wysor, as Venus, re- 
vealed a lovely voice. Mostyn Thomas 
sang Wolfram, Walter Stafford the Land- 
graf, Messrs. Harris, Oliviero, Roland, 
Francesco Curci and Josephine Imbus com- 
pleting the cast. The opera was repeated 
on July 26. 


Double Bill Offered 


The third program for the week offered 
a double bill—Humperdinck’s “Hansel and 
Gretel’ and Leoncavallo’s ‘Pagliacci’, on 
July 26 and 29. The music to the fairy 
story was beautifully played by the orches- 
tra under Angelo Canarutto. The slightly 
modern ‘Angel’ ballet was quite effective. 
Margot Rebeil, as Gretel, displayed a 
gracefulness that was becoming, and al- 
though her voice is not large she used st 
well and gave an adequate periormance 
The role of Hansel was sung by Charlotte 
3runo, whose small voice was often lost 
in the orchestration. However, their 
voices did blend nicely in their singing of 
the ‘Prayer’. Marion Selee was heard both 
as the witch and the mother, and filled both 
roles competently, achieving a real success 
with the part of the witch Mr. Harris 
was Peter, and aside from an abundance of 
gesturing, was quite satisfactory. Miss 


(Continued on page 31 
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GALA CONCERTS BRING RAVINIA FESTIVAL TO ITS CLOSE 


Chicago Symphony Conducted 
by Rodzinski, Boult and 
Gelschmann During Final 
Five Weeks of Series — Music 
by Britishers Introduced 


HICAGO, Aug. 10.—The final 
five weeks of Chicago Symphony 


coneerts at suburban Ravinia Park 
brought. four performances conducted 
by Sir Adrian Boult, musical director 
“t the British Broadcasting Corpora- 
tion, who had opened the festival; eight 
by Viadimir Golschmann of the St. 
Louis Symphony, and eight by Artur 
Rodzimski of the Cleveland Orchestra. 
Im a second week at the Park Sir 
\driam established himself very secure- 
ly with his audience. His performances 
grew more polished and impressive as 
he amd the orchestra developed to a 
felicitous accord and it was 
with genuine regret that the crowd bid 
him farewell at his last concert after his 
forces had saluted him with a fanfare. 
Ireland, Smyth and Bliss Works Given 


Heat brooded oppressively over the 
grounds and pavilion on July 6 when 
Sir Adrian began the first of his four 
final programs. This one held at its core 
the Fourth Symphony of Beethoven, 
without a doubt the least familiar of 
the nime here. Its lime was clear and 
powerful and it spoke with directness, 
force amd sanity. This, with Ireland’s 
4 London Overture’ and Dame Ethel 
Smyth’s delicate “Two Interlinked Folk 
Melodies” (mew), comprised the first 


pommt of 


















Cricaco, Aug. 10.—Sixty-seven pro- 
grams im all are to be given at Grant 
Park im the nightly free open-air con- 
certs at the Waterfront bandshell, pre- 
sented by the Chicago Park District in 
co-operation with the Chicago Federa- 
tion of Musicians and enlisting the ser- 
vices of fifteen organizaitons. 

Among them are the Chicago Sym- 
phony, scheduled for eight performances 
under Hans Lange; the Women’s Sym- 
phomy and Chicago City Opera Orches- 


half of the evening. The second began 
with Wagner’s ‘Siegfried Idyll’ which, 
for some, seemed to gain enormously in 
an open-air setting. In conclusion there 
was another novelty, Arthur Bliss’s suite 
from the music to the motion picture 
‘Things To Come’, apparently increas- 
ing in volume as it continued. The com- 
poser, who was in the audience, ac- 
knowledged the cordial applause. 

The second night the audience was 


larger. The Overture to Weber's 
‘Oberon’ and the ubiquitous trio of 
pieces from Berlioz’ ‘Damnation of 


Faust’, placed respectively at the begin- 
ning and at the end of the program, 
were sufficient to satisfy those who 
quail at the unconventional. In between 
there was Vaughan Williams’s music 
for the ballet-masque, ‘Job’, which made 
an extraordinary impression and was 
conducted by Sir Adrian with a com- 
prehensive sense of its values. This was 
its first appearance on a Chicago pro- 
gram. The soloists of the evening were 
Manuel and Williamson, duo-harpsi- 
chordists, who played Bach’s Third 
Concerto for two harpsichords. Another 
composition by Arthur Bliss, ‘Introduc- 
tion and Allegro’, again drew its cre- 
ator in person to the foreground upon 
its completion. 


American Music Offered 


Saturday night, generally marked by 
a popular program, made no conces 
sions except in the Brahms First Sym- 
phony. This was spacious and arresting 
and altogether ample evidence of Sir 
capacity for 


\drian’s dealing with 


tra. Conductors include Andre Koste- 
lanetz (for Miss Pons), Rudolf Ganz, 
who led the Women’s Symphony on 
July 28; Henry Weber, Izler Solomon, 
Walter H. Steindel, George Dasch, 
Jerzy Bojanowski, Richard Cerwonky 
and Dino Bigalli. 

Major soloists of the season so far, 
in addition to Miss Pons, have been 
Edith Mason, Maria Kurenko, Agatha 
Lewis, Maria Roelte and Vivian Della 
Chiesa, 


scores on an immense scale. Among 
the rest, there was one first perform- 
ance — David Van Vactor’s ‘Diverti- 
mento’, commissioned especially for the 
festival and designed to repeat the 
success of another work of his done at 
Ravinia the preceding season. Mr. Van 
Vactor, who is one of the orchestra’s 
flutists, had this time produced some- 
thing that was entertaining but of slight 
importance. Nevertheless he conducted it 
personally in such a way as to catch the 
attention of the audience and hold it 
until he was finished. That it had been 
preceded by Copland’s ‘Outdoor’ Over- 
ture and Fuleihan’s ‘Mediterranian’ 
Suite, both new and both of question- 
able consequence, saved it from sound- 
ing like an anti-climax. 

At first glance Sunday afternoon’s 
program looked rather too familiar, but 
it was made up of a number of things 
that are always refreshing in first-rate 
performance. The Humperdinck ‘Hansel 
and Gretel’ Overture gave way to Men- 
delssohn’s convivial Scherzo from the 
String Octet and this in turn yielded to 
a first hearing of a Bach Andante which 
had undergone alterations by both Wood 
and Hill before reaching its present 
state. Sir Adrian was in excellent form 
and continued with Holst’s ‘Beni Mora’. 
At the very end there was the Schubert 
C Major Symphony. 

Mr. Golschmann, who had conducted 
at the Park two seasons ago, began his 
fortnight’s engagement on July 13. Dur- 
ing that week the pavilion was well- 
filled the first two nights and over- 
flowing the last two, Thursday night’s 


Pons Sings 
to Record 
Throng at 
Grant Park 


200,000 Thronged 
Grant Park, Chicago 
(Left), on July 24 
When Lily Pons, So- 
prano of the Metro- 
politan Opera (Be- 
low) Sang. Her 
Husband, Andre 
Kostelanetz, Con- 
ducted the Chicago 
City Opera Orchestra 





Wide World 


Feuermann Plays Haydn and 
Dvorak Concertos; Stueck- 
gold, Fisher, Sten and Laholm 
Are Soloists in Concert De- 
voted to Wagner and R. Strauss 


program began with the ‘Russlan and 
Ludmilla’ Overture of Glinka and pro- 
gressed with the ‘Nuages’ and ‘Fetes’ of 
Debussy. In this pair of nocturnes Mr. 
Golschmann seemed on familiar and be- 
loved ground. 

Strauss’s “Till Eulenspiegel’ was quix- 
otic, as it ought to be, and the Tchai- 
kovsky ‘Pathetique’ Symphony (some 
had hoped to escape it this summer) put 
a period to an evening which the re- 
sponse of the audience showed had 
been tremendously successful. It was ex- 
actly the type of program to entice back 
that part of the crowd made nervous by 
the novelties of the preceding week. 

On Friday there were two works by 
Beethoven at the head of the list: the 
‘Coriolanus’ Overture and the Seventh 
Symphony. The remainder of the pro- 
gram was taken up by Prokofieff’s 
‘Lieutenant Kije’ Suite (new) and the 
Polka and Fugue from Weinberger’s 
‘Schwanda.’ 

On Saturday there appeared the sec- 
ond soloist of the Ravinia season—the 
‘cellist, Emanuel Feuermann, who had 
selected the Dvorak Concerto and pro- 
ceeded to play it magnificently. The 
soloist’s playing was of unforgettable 
magnitude. Surrounding the Dvorak 
were Barbirolli’s orchestration of ex- 
cerpts from Purcell, Barber’s ‘Adagio 
for Strings,’ the Mendelssohn Scherzo 
to ‘Midsummer Night’s Dream’ and Res- 
pighi’s ‘Pines of Rome’. Of these the 
most notable in performance was the 
Respighi, which draws from precisely 
the type of palette that appeals most 
strongly to Mr. Golschmann. Mr. Feuer- 
mann chose the Haydn Concerto for 
Sunday afternoon and once more lav- 
ished on it playing of suppleness and 
supreme beauty. 

The second week of Mr. Golschmann’s 
tenure began on July 20, with two ex- 
cerpts from ‘Dardanus’ (Rameau, by 
way of D’Indy). This was introductor: 
to the Sibelius Second Symphony, which 
was the most effectively handled of any 
of the five symphonies that occurred on 
his programs for the fortnight. Its line 
was moulded with a boldness that was 
entirely in place and what might have 
stood out as excess in a composition less 
free and expansive fitted naturally into 
the pattern of the Sibelius. A deft per- 
formance of Mr. Van Vactor’s new 
‘Five Bagatelles’ bridged over to three 
excerpts from the ‘Fire Bird’ o 
Stravinsky. 

Leonardi’s orchestration of a devout 
chorale-prelude of Scheidt opened the pro 
gram the following evening. The piece de 
resistance was the Franck D Minor Sym 
phony, which, judging from the applaus« 
that met a fairly impressive reading of it, 
the audience had wanted to hear very much 

The balance of the evening was given 
over to a new ‘Adagio for Strings’ by 
Tansman and excerpts from Wagner—the 
Prelude and ‘Liebestod’ from ‘Tristan’ and 
the Prelude to ‘Meistersinger’. Howard 
Hanson’s fanstasy for strings, originally 
listed with the composer conducting, had 
to be deferred until next season, as Mr 
Hanson was ill 


‘La Mer’ Marks a High Point 


Saturday’s bill-of-fare was miscellaneous 
but began promisingly with Mozart’s ‘Eine 
Kleine Nachtmusik’, in which the strings 

(Continued on page 31) 
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OUTDOOR OPERA FILLS HIATUS IN ITALIAN SUMMER 


Series at Terme di Caracalla in 
Rome and at the Castello Sfor- 
zesco in Milan—Serafin Con- 
ducts at Opening of Former— 
Gigli, Caniglia and Stignani 
Sing in ‘Forza del Destino’— 
Productions in Cremona, Tur- 
in, Genoa, Naples and Trieste 


By Guo M, GattT! 


ROME, Aug. 1. 
P until a few years ago the 
Italian summer meant a period 
of complete rest for music 
critics. Theatres gathered dust and 
singers retired to private life, that is, 
except for those few who had foreign 
engagements. Things have changed 
noticeably since the launching of out- 
door opera seasons, with their note- 
worthy contribution to popular culture 
and their wide effect on social diffusion. 
The months of July and August are 
no longer months of musical silence. 
Operatic seasons have been organized 
in the principal Italian centers—and 
even in the minor ones—in no sense in- 
ferior to those occurring ‘al chiuso” 
during winter months. The best singers, 
the best conductors, the best orchestral 
and choral ensembles contribute to them, 
and performances unfold before huge 
gatherings of spectators for many of 
whom even the standard repertory 
operas constitute a new and pleasant ex- 
perience. 


Origins of Outdoor Performance Traced 


A book has just been published trac- 
ing the story of outdoor attendance in 
Italy. The author, Mario Corsi, starts 
with the origin of the theatre, which 
as everyone knows developed in the open 
along the lines and with the characters 
of religious rites. In short, from the 
Graeco-Roman drama and the mediaval 
Sacra Rappresentazione to the pastoral 
playlets given in “teatro di vendura” in 
country gardens and the performances 
of the baroque theatre in Spain and the 
Elizabethan stage in England, the story 
of outdoor spectacles coincides with that 
of the theatre. Only in the last two cen- 
turies, with the discovery of perspective 
and the development of scenic art ad- 
justed to artificial light, has drama re- 
treated indoors. And of course from 
time to time efforts have not been lack- 
ing to return it to the open. 

lo confine ourselves to Italy, at- 
tempts of this kind date to the pre-War 
period when D’Annunzio in the Teatro 
d’Albano (Viareggio), and the Teatro 
Romano of Fiesole, as well as else- 
where, put his own open-air ideas into 
practice. In the realm of music the 
hrst trial of the kind in Italy was made 
with ‘Aida’ in the Arena at Verona 

\ugust, 1913, under the direction of 
ullio Serafin. The innovation was 
armly applauded and so successful that 

was repeated the following year with 
‘izet’s ‘Carmen’ and resumed in 1919, 
ter an interruption caused by the 

orld War, with Ponchielli’s ‘Il Fig- 

» Prodigo’ (The Prodigal Son), 
ider the direction of Ettore Panizza. 
he summer season at the Arena has 
nce become a delightful custom, and it 
is set an excellent example for all 
milar projects. It was first followed 
p at Pola, which since 1932 has been 
ttracting large crowds to its magnifi- 
ent Roman Amphitheatre with its per- 
rmances of ‘La Forza del Destino’. 





A View of a Performance of 


Since then such undertakings have be 
come more frequent, though still of a 
temporary and _ sporadic character. 
Among the most important contribu- 
tions of this kind have been those of 
‘Maggio Musicale Fiorentino’, with 
musico-dramatic spectacles such as 
‘Santa Uliva’ and ‘A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream’ (1933), and 
narola’ (1935), and operas like Gluck’s 
‘Alceste’, Monteverde’s ‘Incoronazione 
di Poppea’, and Wagner’s ‘Die Wal- 
kiire’ (these last in the evocative sur- 
roundings of the Boboli Gardens). 


‘Savo- 


Initial Enterprises Consolidated 


Two years ago, as a result of steps 
taken by the Minister of Public Culture, 
these initial enterprises were consoli- 
dated and established on a firmer foot- 
ing, and since then numerous others 
have sprung up and have been function- 
ing with carefully worked out programs. 
Side by side with the ‘Carro di Tespi’ 
(The Thespian Chariot), instituted in 
1929—a _ first-rate strolling theatre 
which carries the voice of lyric art to 
the tiniest hamlets and is really a most 
singular enterprise to which one might 
well dedicate a longer article—has come 
into being the’Estate Musicale Italiana’ 
(Italian Music Summer), a comprehen- 
sive title under which are sub-divided 
and ideally co-ordinated all outdoor 
opera programs. The two most im- 
portant of these now going on are the 
season at the Terme di Caracalla in 
Rome and the season in Milan at the 
Castello Sforzesco. 

The first of these, in a theatre accom 
modating 20,000 and enjoying the aus 
pices of the Duce, opened in June last 
year and has had tremendous success. 
The Roman public was suddenly con- 


‘La Forza del Destino’ Being Given at the 
under the Baton of Tullio Serafin 


fronted with something outside the rou 
tine and beyond the dimensions of its 
usual theatrical life. Here was a twenty 
six-meter stage within the 
apsis of the Colidarium between two 
gigantic pilasters of masonry, a seating 
area of 8,000 square meters, covering 
an inclined surface graduated with steps, 
and a depth of 123 meters from the or- 
chestra pit to the last row of seats. 
Many improvements were made after 
the first experiences, most important of 
all in the mechanical equipment of the 
stage, which can now handle any kind 
of scenic rigging. 

Last year six operas were given, and 
the same number is scheduled for this 
season, besides a dance. On July 4 
Tullio Serafin directed this 
inaugural opera, ‘La Forza del Des 
tino’. The principal made a 
truly exceptional ensemble—Beniamino 
Gigli, Maria Caniglia, Ebe Stignani, 
Senvenuto Franci and Tancredi Pasero. 
It had a brilliant success. Vincenzo Bel- 
lezza, Oliviero de Fabritiis and Nino 
Sanzogno also conducted, each with the 
collaboration of select singers. 


encased 


season’s 


singers 


Stage Erected in Milan 


In Milan, where an ideal site like 
the Terme di Caracalla was lacking, it 
Was necessary to erect stage and seat- 
ing accommodations ex novo. The 
choice fell on the large courtyard of the 
Castello Sforzesco, where artistic pro 
ductions had been mounted since the 
time of Ludovico the Moor. A remov- 
able structure of metal tubing was built 
provided with places for 15,000 spec- 
tators. The same device was used in 
constructing the forty-meter stage, so 
that it, too, could be dismantled at the 
end of the season. It can accommodate 


Terme di Caracalla in 


Savio 


Rome 


any opera. The first performance in this 
odd theatre took place in 1937, and the 
success was such as to encourage the 
authorities to amplify the project and 
set about improving it in every way. 
Hence, last season eleven operas and a 
dance formed the schedule, and during 
the current season up to the time of 
writing seven operas have been pro- 
duced—Zandonai’s ‘Francesca da Rim- 


ini’, ‘Rigoletto’, ‘Tosca’, ‘Un Ballo 
in Maschera’, ‘Cavalleria Rusticana’, 
Cilea’s ‘Gloria’ and Mascagni’s 


‘Amica’. The last two operas excited 
special interest, particularly the Mas- 
cagni one, because though written 
more than thirty years ago they had 
never had much luck or attracted great 
attention. Cilea’s ‘Gloria’ is glibly 
melodious, but we doubt whether she 
will ever occupy a _ place beside her 
more fortunate sister, ‘Adriana Lecou- 
vreur’. As for Mascagni’s work, libretto 
and music both suffer sharply from the 
operatic tastes of its period, and its 
brand of ‘verismo’ is no longer accept- 
able to the public of today. 

Besides the undertakings outlined 
above, analogous efforts in Cremona, 
Turin, Genoa, Trieste, Naples and else- 
where also deserve attention. In con- 
clusion, we should point out that the 
these outdoor productions 
has aspects that go deeper than the 
practical and cultural benefits accruing, 
that is the need of a people living in a 
virtually religious climate to adjust it- 
self to works of art and the diverse tones 
and meanings they assume before vast 
audiences; audiences, moreover, no 
longer shut up in the interior of the 
nineteenth century theatre. This ought 
to be a warning to creative artists, who 
cannot afford to overlook this new fac- 
tor in their future works. 


success of 
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Noted Soloists Attract Many to Hollywood Bowl 


(Continued from page 3) 


attract additional patrons. Mr. Hof- 
mann’s playing of Chopin’s Concerto in 
E Minor, No. 1, Op. 11, was a revela- 
tion in sustained beauty of tone. Con- 
ceived along more intimate lines than is 





Albert Coates 


sometimes heard, the pianist nonetheless 
succeeded in imparting a personal feel- 
ing that left an abiding effect. He was 
fortunate in the accompaniment pro- 
vided by Monteux and responded to re- 
peated recalls with three extras. Mon- 
teux, almost more than any other con- 
ductor in recent years, appears to have 
succeeded in acquiring the “feel” of the 
Bowl. The opening work, Bach’s 
mighty Passacaglia in C Minor, seemed 
to have prophetic significance in the 
enunciation of its phases. Debussy’s 
two ‘Nocturnes’, ‘Clouds’ and Festivals’ 
were peculiarly effective, conducted by 
Monteux; Strauss’s ‘Death and Trans- 
figuration’ concluded the program. 


Spalding Plays Tchaikovsky 


Mr. Spalding chose Tchaikovsky’s 
Concerto in D, Op. 35, for his appear- 
ance on July 13, Mr. Monteux again 
conducting. The American violinist 
played with beauty of tone and pre- 
cision, winning hearty applause. Mr. 
Moriteux gave an unexcelled accompani- 
ment, revealing the beauty of the score. 
In addition, he inspired the orchestra to 
new heights in the Prelude and ‘Love- 
death’ from Wagner’s ‘Tristan’, and 
works by Milhaud and Ravel. 


On Friday night Mr. Monteux took 
the field alone, save for the appearance 
of Alexander Steiner as soloist in his 
own Concerto Sinfonico for piano and 
orchestra, and presented Franck’s Sym- 
phony in D Minor in a glorious manner. 
Steiner’s piano concerto left the im- 
pression of rushing through its mad 
existence at a nervous and neck-break- 
ing speed—in a hurry to go nowhere. 
The composer officiated at the piano, 
which is treated as an instrument of the 
orchestra, and responded to friendly re- 
calls. The orchestra was also heard in 
works by Berlioz and Tchaikovsky. 

The second week began with a bril- 
liant performance by the Littlefield Bal- 
let, Catherine Littlefield, director, with 
orchestral accompaniments and two 
other works conducted by Irvin Talbot 
of Paramount Studios. Miss Littlefield, 
whose dancers appeared in the ‘Aida’ 
performances, has ideas about the dance, 
and seemed especially successful in 
adapting pictures from the American 


scene, ‘Terminal’, with a musical back- 
ground by Herbert Kingsley, and ‘Barn 
Dance’, to music by Guion, Powell and 
Gottschalk, were artistic triumphs and 
highly entertaining. Less success at- 
tended her attempt at the classic ballet, 
‘Aurora’s Wedding’, to music by 
Tchaikovsky. The audience was large 
and evinced keen interest in the work 





Pierre Monteux 


of the dancers. Mr. Talbot kept strict 
reins over his orchestral forces, pro- 
viding an effective musical setting. 


Ganz Conducts and Plays 


On Thursday night Rudolph Ganz 
appeared both as conductor and piano 
soloist, giving a superlative performance 
of Liszt’s Concerto, No. 2, in A. The 
lovely old concerto glowed anew under 
his deft touch, rising to a climactic 
finale. There were three encores, beau- 
tifully played. Purely orchestral music 
was by Wagner, Saint-Saéns and Cha- 
brier. 

Mr. Coates on Friday night made his 
first visit in eleven years. Following 
the Prelude to Wagner’s ‘Meister- 
singer’, he conducted an inspired per- 
formance of Beethoven’s Fifth; there 
was a persuasiveness in the Andante 
that was all-compelling and a vitality 
in the final Allegro that left the listener 
profoundly moved. Coates was loudly 
acclaimed and shared honors with the 
musicians. After intermission came an 
excerpt from his opera, ‘Pickwick’, 
Strauss’s ‘Don Juan’ and Liszt’s ‘Les 
Preludes’. 

Humperdinck’s fanciful ‘Hansel and 
Gretel’ opened the third week of con- 
certs. William von Wymetal made the 
most of his opportunity in matters of 
stage direction and achieved some strik- 
ing effects. Lighting was also admir- 
able. However, better casts have been 
the rule in local performances. The 
name parts were essayed by Irra Petina 
and Natalie Bodanya, with Dorothee 
Manski as the Witch, Marie von Essen 
as Zertrude, George Cehanovsky, Peter ; 
Blossom Benson, the Sandman, and Ruth 
Fischer, the Dewman. The Kosloff Bal- 
let did excellent work in the small part 
allotted to it, and the chorus was from 
the Hollywood Bowl group of singers. 
Richard Hageman conducted, bringing 
out much of the score’s beauty. The 
audience, including many children, was 
estimated at 16,000. 

On July 27 Miliza Korjus, M-G-M 
coloratura soprano, was heard as solo- 
ist. Some 18,000 persons paid tribute 





to the singer. Her very high and some- 
what brittle voice of unusual timbre 
was heard in arias by Mozart, Verdi 
and Proch and in several encores. For 
his assistance in aiding in her success, 
Mr. Coates received a resounding and 
not-unwelcome kiss. A first Coast hear- 
ing of a suite from Rimsky-Korsakoff’s 


opera, ‘Kitesh’, Respighi’s ‘Pines of 
Rome’ and Tchaikovsky’s Overture, 
‘1812’, completed the program. 


The Russians took the foreground for 
the last performance of the third week 


re , 





Richard Hageman 


on July 28. Tchaikovsky’s Fourth Sym- 
phony in F Minor, Op. 36, came before 
intermission, and except for a _ tonal 
preponderance of strings, received a 
moving performance. Scriabin’s ‘Poem 
of Ecstasy’, with its inter-related themes, 
provided the climax of the evening. The 
featured work was Rachmaninoff’s 
Second Piano Concerto in C Minor, 
Op. 18. The piano was placed further 
back in the shell than usual, obscuring 
much of the beauty of the solo part. The 
performer was Dimitri Tiomkin. 
Hat D. CRAIN 





San Francisco Opera Association 
Sponsors Two Concert Series 
SAN Francisco, Aug. 10.—The con- 
cert division of the San Francisco Opera 
Association will sponsor two concert 
series in the War Memorial Opera 
House. The new managerial unit will 
present Kirsten Flagstad on Nov. 15 
in an all-Wagner program with an or- 
chestra conducted by Edwin McArthur ; 
Fritz Kreisler on Nov. 24; Argentenita 
on Nov. 28; Jan Kiepura on Jan. 
4; Artur Rubinstein on Jan. 24; Helen 
Jepson on Feb. 8, and Nelson Eddy on 
Feb. 12. The Sunday afternoon series 
will consist of concerts by Yehudi Men- 
uhin on Oct. 1; Bartlett and Robertson 
on Jan. 14; Lawrence Tibbett on Jan. 
21; Lina Pagliuhi on Jan. 28; Marian 
Anderson on Feb. 18; the Jooss Ballet 
on March 10 and José Iturbi on March 
31. M. M. F. 





Hadley Foundation Offers Prize 

Leopold Stokowski, Fritz Reiner and 
Howard Hanson will serve as judges for 
the American Composers’ Award for 
1939 offered by the Henry Hadley 
Foundation. The competition, which 
closes on Oct. 1, is open to American- 
born composers. An award of $500 is 
offered for the best original composi- 
tion of a symphonic work of major 
proportions, and publication of the work. 


OLD MINING CAMP 
STAGES OPERETTA 


Central City Invites Singers for 
‘Yeomen of the Guard’ at 
Old Theatre 

Denver, Cor., Aug. 10.—The old 
mining camp of Central City has for the 
past two weeks been the Mecca for 
those interested in the restoration of 
this pioneer city to its original place in 
the sun in Colorado cultural life. 

In the early days of Colorado, Central 
City represented the metropolitan area. 
Its miners, deciding that life was not all 
beer and skittles, built the first theatre 
west of the Mississippi. Ann Evans and 
a group of interested citizens, some 
eight years ago, organized there a sum- 
mer festival of drama and music. Per- 
formances are held in the original the- 
atre at Central City. 

Singers from East 

This year’s selection was Gilbert and 
Sullivan’s ‘Yeomen of the Guard’. 
Frank St. Leger served as both pro- 
ducer and musical director in his usual 
competent fashion. The cast of prin- 
cipals was assembled from -New York, 
and numbered in its roster many names 
familar to Broadway and its environs. 
Charles Kullman proved an admirable 
Colonel Fairfax, Natalie Hall gave a 
finished performance as Phoebe Meryll, 
Anna Kaskas was Dame Carruthers, 
Richard Hale was enthusastically re- 
ceived as Jack Point. Other outstand- 
ing names were Clair Kramer, John 
Jameson, Arthur Anderson, Mark 
Daniels, Hilda Burke and Mary Mauro. 
The chorus, which was selected from 
local singers and showed the result of 
careful training, proved a thoroughly 
satisfying ensemble. 

The performances in Central City add 
much to the summer musical life in 
Denver. Attendance this year has been 
fully satisfactory, as the SRO sign has 
been hung out for nearly every per- 
formance. 

The Municipal Band under Henry 
EK. Sachs has been offering outstanding 
programs every night at City Park to 
audiences averaging eight to 10,000. 
These concerts are free to citizens of 
Denver and Colorado, and will continue 
through Labor Day. 

Joun C. KENDEL 





TOWN HALL SCHEDULES 
ENDOWMENT PROGRAMS 


Anniversary Series to Include 
Recitalists and Chamber 
Music Ensembles 

The Town Hall will sponsor its 
tenth anniversary Endowment Series 
during the season 1939-40. George V. 
Denny, Jr., is president of Town Hall. 

The events include: Orchestra of the 
New Friends of Music, with Rudof Ser- 
kin as soloist, Nov. 8; Elisabeth Reth- 
berg and Ezio Pinza in joint recital, 
Nov. 29; Robert Virovai, Dec. 13; 
Myra Hess, Jan. 10; Benny Goodman 
and orchestra, Jan. 24; Carroll Glenn, 
winner of the Town Hall Young Artist 
Award, Feb. 14; Georges Enesco in his 
farewell appearance as concert violinist 
and his only New York recital of the 
season, Feb. 28; Kirsten Flagstad, 
March 13; Walter Damrosch, pianist, 
with the Musical Art Quartet, March 
27. 

As a tenth anniversary gift, the series 
offers nine events instead of the usual 
eight, at no advance in prices. 


























F. D. P. of the New York Herald 
Tribune has called my attention to an 
operatic absurdity which has been per- 
plexing him for years, he says, and 
which, I confess, has amused me also. 
It’s a matter for the weather man on 
the Left Bank of Paris in Bohemian 
days. 

“Tf you will recall,” says Mr. Per- 
kins, “in the first act of ‘La Boheme’ 
it’s so cold that the poor starving artists 
shiver in their thin clothes and even 
burn up precious poetic manuscripts to 
keep a spark of warmth in their studio. 
Mimi’s ‘tiny hand is frozen’, too. So 
they all go down into the street presum- 
ably to get warm by sipping a bottle of 
wine and making merry. But when they 
get there, it is a gay, spring scene, and 
they sit out of doors in apparent com- 
fort and giddy spring bonnets. I just 
can’t make it out.” 

Nor I, Mr. Perkins. But I give you 
another incident, this time from ‘Car- 
men’, which seems to be equally ridicu- 
lous. Why in the world does Don José 
carefully drag a chair out to the middle 
of a dusty square in Seville so that 
Micaela can sit down. It’s a silly piece 
of business, both as far as verisimilitude 
and opera are concerned. And Micaela 
never stays perched on the chair for 
more than a moment—she rises up to 
sing her high notes at least. Then José 
has to take the chair carefully back so 
that the chorus won’t trip over it. Plac- 
ing a chair for Carmen in the second 
act has more point, because, after all, 
the scene is an inn, and chairs or stools 
are likely furniture. Also it gives Car- 
men a chance to do some coy foot-work 
and to glance up over her shoulder, an 
advantage which most Carmens, being 
often considerably more elevated in stat- 
ure than their Don Josés, should appre- 
ciate. Perhaps the first-act chair had 
some meaning in the earlier stage direc- 
tions, but I fail to see it. How about it, 
you ‘Carmen’ experts ? 


* * * 


It is a very real hardship for a certain 
type of Chinese musician to try to learn 
to play our western violins or pianos. 
Reason, fingernails. Of course, finger- 
nails have to be pared way down if you 
want to be a pianist or a violinist, but 
you must keep the nails long on your 
right hand, at least, if you want to be 
a ‘‘pi-pa” player. I think that’s near 
enough to the pronunciation of the elon- 
gated four-stringed instrument that one 
ot my imps heard played one day by a 
Chinese gentleman named Mr. Wei. Mr. 


Wei, who plays thirty-five Chinese in- 
struments, and who has been on tour 
with a theatrical troupe raising money 
for Chinese refugees, consented to play 
three of the thirty-five for a gathering 
of people who, you might say, appreciate 
certain oddities in music. The host for 
the occasion was Colin McPhee, who 
himself has been investigating pretty 
thoroughly the music in Bali and is 
writing a book about it. My imp 
watched and listened to Mr. Wei, fas- 
cinated by his dexterity with those long 
fingernails on the strings of the “pi-pa”’ 
and another instrument, a long, boat- 
shaped affair with six strings, which, 
as a fellow Chinese explained, is of an- 
cient lineage and very hard to play be- 
cause the performer must understand 
all Chinese philosophy before he at- 
tempts it. Mr. Wei apparently is ‘one 
who knows.” The third instrument, in 
case you're interested, was a small vio- 
linish sori of thing, with a tiny, barrel 
shaped head and only two strings— 
fingernails don’t matter with that one, 
because the player bows with his right 
hand. My imp was much impressed and 
ventured to ask Mr. Wei, who speaks 
enough English, about the nail-neces- 
sity. He let them grow to just the right 
length, about three-eighths of an inch 
beyond the fingertip, and keeps them 
that way. Once he tried to learn the 
violin, and it was very hard on his Chi- 
nese music, because he couldn’t play 
many of the instruments until his nails 
grew out again. 

What with these exotic instruments 
and my imp’s later visit to the Nether- 
lands and Rumanian pavilions at the 
World’s Fair, he is somewhat addled. 
At the former exhibit, five or six 
solemn-faced, sarong-wrapped Javanese 
come out onto a little platform every 
hour and play for about fifteen minutes. 
My imp went into raptures over this 
gamelang music, but I’ll spare you. You 
may feel like the man who stood nearby 
and muttered at intervals, “Do they 
really know what they’re doing?” That 
for music that has been traditionalized 
and stylized for centuries! But that 
man was a script writer for a popular 
radio program and the intricacies and 
subtleties of the gamelangs were appar- 
ently not up his alley. 

In the Rumanian restaurants, two 
gypsy orchestras spell each other. One 
is headed by Dinicu, the famous Bohe- 
mian violinist who has become known 
over here principally for his ‘Hora 
Staccato’, which has been arranged for 
string solos. Hearing it as those in- 
imitable orchestras play it is a different 
story. What fascinated my imp most, 
however, was the Pan-pipe. Georges 
Enesco has said that Rumania is the 
only nation which has retained this 
primitive instrument, which was brought 
to them by the Romans, following the 
Grecian use of it. Its weird, occasion- 
ally piercing tone is a reminder right 
out of the pagan past. To hear the folk 
tunes through that medium has rather 
put my imp off the violins and modern 
winds which are used for them in 
Enesco’s charming compilation, ‘Ro- 
manian Rhapsody’ No. 1. It’s the kind 
of music, my imp says, that “makes you 
want to go out and bite somebody.” 
Preferably not the piper. 

ses 


Standing one evening waiting for a 
bus on West 50th Street in Manhattan, 
one of my imps found his attention be- 
ing drawn to an exhibit of passport 
pictures in a photographer’s shop. He 
glanced over them idly, and suddenly 
spotted a familiar face, really recogniza- 
ble. Sure enough, it was John Barbi- 
rolli. Hastily looking to see if the bus 
was too near, he resumed his search for 
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musical faces, and found one more— 
Giovanni Martinelli’s. He wants to bet 
that this is a bit of publicity entirely 
unsought by the Philharmonic conductor 
or the Metropolitan tenor, and wonders 
if they’d be pleased. As a matter of 
fact, my imp said the photographs 
weren’t so bad—not half as incriminat- 


\CHERZANDO \AETCIIES 


By George 
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it just as he has written it—it’s so 
sweetly dispassionate : 

“Sir: Can’t something be done 
about those infernal nuisances who 
go to a Heifetz or Pons night at the 
Stadium with their minds—that is, 
if they have any—made up to listen 
to nothing but the soloist, and who 





No. 68 





Hager 





You must do something about Buddy—he wants to stay home 


and work on his counterpoint 


ing as the rogue’s gallery specimens 
usually found on passports—or passes 
to the New York World’s Fair. 


. & * 


Isn’t it wonderful that we Americans 
are having so much good music in our 
summer stadia ?—with much of it really 
rivaling what we normally hear in our 
winter auditoria? 

We have marvelous virtuosi to play 
our classic concerti? The soli of the 
Ninth symphony are sung by really 
eminent soprani, contralti, tenori and 
bassi. I trust we are very appreciative 


—tutti ! 
7 +. * 


3ut have you heard this one? So fast 
and furious have been the changes in 
the leadership of the conduttori at the 
New York Stadium that the players 
scarcely got to know the men with the 
baton by sight. 

One of the contra-bassisti, according 
to my tale, sat next to a man in the 
subway who kept looking at him instead 
of at the headlines of his paper, thereby 
departing from the usual way of dem- 
onstrating neighborliness and brotherly 
love in the subway. 

His own curiosity eventually aroused 
by the stranger’s intermittent stare, the 
musician finally looked the gentleman 
squarely in the eye and said: “Beg par- 
don, haven’t I met you somewhere?” 

“No, I don’t think so,” was the re- 
joinder. “But we might as well be in 
troduced now. I’m the fellow who con- 
ducted last night’s concert and whom 
you mistook in the intermission for 
somebody selling cream soda.” 

~ * * 

Speaking of the New York Stadium 
concerts, I think I owe it to the gentle 
writer of the following missive to print 


yawn, whisper, talk, snicker, fidget, 
change seats, kick up dirt, jingle 
coins and tear up bits of paper 
while the orchestra is playing a 
symphony. Now nobody enjoys a 
great soloist more than I, but if 
this is the way people are going to 
insult the music they hear then | 
say let them stick to the movies, 
where the music is to be seen, not 
heard. Otherwise, give me a dicta- 
tor and put me in charge of a 
machine gun. If we must have a 
world war, let it begin right here 
at home. Signed—One Who Tried 
to Hear.” 
a 


Sefore me is a leaflet headed “The 
American Composer Presents”: 

It has to do with a series of half 
hour radio programs “featuring the 
works of our living American compos- 
ers” and contains the injunction “listen 
in and write in.” Now, as good friends 
of the American composer, we ought all 
to do just that, even without any prom- 
ise of a reward. But what one of us 
can fail to comply with what is asked 
of us when we comprehend this: “Writ- 
ers of the best letters regarding these 
programs will receive a copy of cne of 
the published works presented, auto- 
graphed by the composers.” 

The leaflet, by the way, doesn’t list 
the composers but that is hardly neces- 
sary in view of the assurance that each 
and every one is both American and 
living. Let us all do our level best to 
win an autograph, agrees your 


—[~—— 
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Soloists Add Color to Stadium Programs 


(Continued from page 3) 
George Gershwin, who died two years ago 
on July 11, drew the largest crowd of the 
season to the date, July 10. Alexander 
Smallens conducted the Philharmonic, the 
Eva Jessye Choir sang, Anne Brown and 
Todd Duncan were soloists, and there was 





Fritz Reiner 


Oscar Levant, pianist—and radio personal 
ity. Upon this occasion Mr. Levant’s pian- 
istic information pleased the audience in 
the Piano Concerto and the Rhapsody in 
Blue. He played with earnestness and a 
singular conception of the style required. 
Miss Brown, Mr. Duncan and the choir 
sang excerpts from ‘Porgy and Bess’; Mr. 
Smallens conducted the Overture to ‘Strike 
Up the Band’, the ‘Cuban’ Overture, ‘An 
American in Paris’ and all accompaniments 
with a verve and spontaneity that revealed 
his appreciation of the effervescence of the 
music. 

Mr. Kurtz made his final Stadium ap- 
pearance of the season on July 11 when he 
led the orchestra in an all-Russian program 
which had been scheduled for the preced 
ing Saturday night, but which had then 
been canceled because of inclement weather. 
His authoritative interpretations of the 
Overture to Glinka’s ‘Russlan and Lud- 
milla’, Tchaikovsky’s ‘Francesca da Rimini’, 
the March and Scherzo from Prokofieff’s 
‘Love of Three Oranges’, Stravinsky's 
Second ‘Little’ Suite and other music by 
Mussorgsky, Rimsky-Korsakoff and Boro- 
din, brought prolonged applause for him 
from the large audience. During his tenure 
at the Stadium Mr. Kurtz revealed un- 
usual ability and interpretative insight. 

Frieder Weissmann, German conductor, 
made his Stadium debut on the night of 
July 12 and the first performance in New 
York of the English composer, Benjamin 
3ritten’s Variations for string orchestra 
on a theme by Bridge, was given upon the 
same occasion. Mr. Weissmann revealed a 
conscientious approach to such standard 
music as the Brahms ‘Tragic’ Overture and 
Tchaikovsky's Fifth Symphony, a _ good 
feeling for color and, in general, sensitive 
musicianship. The Britten work proved 
amiable, deft and often witty—especially in 
these variations which parodied other com- 
posers. Perhaps the opening Adagio varia 
tion was the most original of the set. 
The new work and new conductor were 
very well received. 

‘Carmen’ Sung Twice 

On July 13 and 14 Bizet’s ‘Carmen’ was 
sung at the Stadium. The work was well 
calculated to please Stadium patrons, par- 
taking as it does of the properties of spec- 
tacle as well as more subtle attractions. 
The conductor was Alexander Sraallens 
and Bruna Castagna was the opulent- 
voiced Carmen; Armand Tokatyan sang 
smoothly and agreeably as Don José, and 
gave a considerably better than routine 
characterization; Sylvia Brema, a young 
American soprano who began her career in 


Italy, made her debut at the Stadium as 
Micaela. Some slight trace of nervousness 
was apparent, but she revealed an indisput- 
ably pleasant voice and sang her chief aria 
most ably. Robert Weede was the Esca- 
millo, singing and acting with a gusto and 
warmth. Thelma Votipka, Georgia Stand- 
ing, Abrasha Robofsky, Charles Heywood 
and Louis d’Angelo rounded out the cast. 
Arthur Mahoney and Thalia Mara were 
guest dancers with the Yakovleff Ballet. 
rhe well-known melodies, the popular story 
and the color of the work, became vivid 
under Mr. Smallens’s baton and on each 
evening the opera drew an audience of 
about 9,000. 

Mr. Weissmann returned to the podium 
and the orchestra to the stage on the fif- 
teenth to play a set of German dances 
by Mozart, the Overture to ‘The Bartered 
Bride’, by Smetana, Aaron Copland’s ‘El 
Salon Mexico’, which received its first 
Stadium performance; a Strauss waltz and 
Tchaikovsky’s Fourth Symphony. At his 
third concert Mr. Weismann introduced a 
novelty, a Symphonic Episode consisting of 
a Dance and Cavalcade from Riccardo 
Zandonai’s opera ‘Romeo and Juliet’. The 
remainder of the program was devoted to 
music by Weber, Sibelius, Debussy and 
Albeniz, all meritoriously conducted and 
played. 


Pons Makes Stadium Record 


Lily Pons, soprano of the Metropolitan 
Opera, drew what was probably an all- 
time high for attendance at the Stadium 
on the night of July 17, when 22,000 
crowded the amphitheatre to hear her sing 
under the baton of her husband, Andre 
Kostelanetz. Before the concert began hun- 
dreds churned about each box-office outside 
the Stadium, although for almost a half 
hour before the first note sounded the entire 
stadium was sold out. The stands were a 
solid mass of color from end to end; all 
but two main aisles were occupied by stan- 
dees, the runways behind the cement stands 
were jammed and the field aisles and re- 
served table section were choked with per 
sons waiting to be seated. Extra accom- 
modations of course, proved insufficient. 
Miss Pons, when she appeared—looking as 
if she had stepped from a bandbox to the 
stage—received tumultuous applause before 
she sang a note and of course further ova 
tions after each offering. She sang an as 


sorted lot of music, including the ‘Caro 
Nome’ from ‘Rigoletto’, Fauré’s ‘Roses 
d'Ispahan’, Dell’Acqua’s ‘Villanelle’, and 


the ‘Hymn to the Sun’ from Rimsky-Ker 
sakoff’s ‘Coq d’Or’, after Mr. Kostelanetz 
had conducted the Introduction and March 
from the same opera, After intermission 
the soprano sang the ‘Bell Song’ from 
‘Lakmé’, a transcription of the ‘Blue 
Danube’, three encores, ‘Les Filles des 
Cadiz’ by Delibes, ‘Estrellita’, by Ponce 
and ‘The Wren’, by Benedict. This was 
the first occasion upon which Miss Pons 
and Mr. Kostelanetz had appeared in New 
York together professionally since they were 
married over a year ago. It was an enor- 
mously successful occasion, both for the 
soprano and for Mr. Kostelanetz, who con- 
ducted the Philharmonic with energy and 
a business-like apperception of his task, not 
only in the accompaniments but also in the 
Overture to ‘Oberon’, by Weber, excerpts 
from Walton’s amusing ‘Facade’ and 
Tchaikovsky’s ‘Romeo and Juliet’ Fantasy 
Overture. 

Two Argentine dances by Julian Aguirre 
were performed for the first time in the 
United States on July 18 under Mr. 
Weissmann’s direction, ‘La Huella’ and ‘El 
Gato’ (‘The Cat’). The former is a dance 
of the Pampas. They proved worthy addi- 
tions to the Philharmonic’s repertoire. The 
first possessed heavy dance rhythms, the 
second, livelier patterns. Other music of 
the evening included Beethoven’s Fifth, 
which received a straightforward interpre 
tation, and works by R. Strauss, Wagner 
and Mozart. 

As a feature of the concert on July 19 
Mr. Weissman led the first Stadium per- 
formance of the Suite ‘Imagery’ by Horace 
Johnson. The work, in three sections, pro- 
cessions to Indra, Aparasa and Urbasi, 


revealed pleasantly melodic characteristics 
and much ingenuity in orchestration. The 
composer bowed from the platform. The 
progtam also offered Mossoloft’s ‘Steel 
Foundry’, the Beethoven ‘Leonore’ Over- 
ture No. 3, Strauss’s ‘Till Eulenspiegel’ 
and the Brahms First Symphony. 


All-Sibelius Program Attracts 


The all-Sibelius program on July 20 drew 
an attendance of over 10,000, a convincing 
show of favor for the Finnish composer. 
Efrem Zimbalist was soloist in the Con- 
certo in D Minor for violin and orchestra, 
and Alexander Smallens conducted the pro- 
gram which included four short pieces in 
the composer’s early style, closing with the 
Second Symphony. Mr. Zimbalist ex- 
celled in the reading of the concerto, draw- 
ing Irom the Adagio an unusual quality of 
passi0nal tone, and commanding the broad 
technique of the entire work in a manner 
that brought spontaneous applause at the 
end of each movement. Mr. Zimbalist re- 
sponded by playing two movements from 
two sonatas for violin alone, by Ysaye. Mr. 
Smallens gave ample room for the robust 
colors of ‘Finlandia’, the romantic tuneful- 
ness of the Romance in C for strings and 
‘Valse Triste’, and the folk-dance rhythnis 
of the Alla Marcia from the suite ‘Karelia’. 
The Second Symphony was eagerly re- 
ceived by the audience, which called Mr. 
Smallens for several bows at the end of the 
last movement. 

Charles O’Connell made his Stadium 
debut as a conductor on July 21 and assist- 
ing On the program were Daniel Ericourt 
and Miecyslaw Munz, who played Bach’s 
Concerto for two pianos in C Minor, Their 
performance evoked a_ hearty response 
trom the audience of about 5,000 and they 
responded with an encore, the ‘Turkish’ 
March from ‘The Ruins of Athens’, by 
Beethoven. The remainder of the pro- 
gram consisted of music by Bach and Wag- 
ner. The former was _ represented by 
three transcriptions of Mr. O’Connell’s, the 
chorale ‘Herzliebster Jesu’ from the ‘St. 
Matthew Passion’, ‘Komm Siisser Tod’ 
from the ‘Geistliche Lieder’ and the organ 
Toccata and Fugue in D Minor, in which 
Mr. O'Connell was assisted in his tran- 
scription by Bruno Reibold. Lucien Cail- 
let’s arrangements of the Prelude from the 
unaccompanied Violin Sonata in E and the 
Organ Fugue in G completed the Bach 
portion, Wagner excerpts included the 
‘Entrance of the Gods Into Valhalla’ from 
‘Rheingold’; the ‘Dance of the Apprentices’ 
from ‘Meistersinger’; the ‘Ride of the Val- 
kyries’ from ‘Walkitire’, and the Prelude 
and ‘Liebestod’ from ‘Tristan’. 

Mr. O'Connell conducted a popular pro- 
gram on July 22 at which Lucy Monroe, 
soprano, was the soloist. Miss Monroe, 
who sang the role of Musetta in a perform- 
ance of ‘La Bohéme’ during the Spring 
season at the Metropoltan Opera two years 
ago, 1s well known locally for her activities 
im musical comedy and radio. She proved 
to possess an attractive voice as well as 
appearance and a gracious stage manner 
and approach to her music. Miss Monroe 
sang Schubert’s ‘Serenade’, the aria ‘Care 
Selve’, from Handel’s ‘Atalanta’; Harl Mc- 
Donald's song, ‘Daybreak’, based upon a 
poem by John Donne; and the waltz song 
from Gounod’s ‘Romeo and Juliet’. For 
encores she offered Arditi’s ‘Il Bacio’, and 
‘Annie Laurie’. Mr. O’Connell provided 
discreet accompaniments and praiseworthy 
interpretations of music by Chadwick, 
Guion, McBride, McDonald, Weber, 
Turina, Albeniz and de Falla. Mr. O’Con- 
nell made his final Stadium appearance on 
July 22, conducting the Overture to Pais- 
iello’s ‘The Barber of Seville’, Beethoven’s 
Seventh, McDonald’s ‘Three Poems on 
Aramaic and Hebrew Themes’, Debussy’s 
preludes ‘Minstrels’ and ‘Canope’, and 
‘Clair de Lune’. 


Paul Paray Makes American Debut 


_The unpretentious listing of a ‘Concert 
of French Music’ on July 24 gave little in- 
dication of the musical surprise arising 
from the conducting of Paul Paray, a con- 
ductor of the Concerts Colonne and of the 
Paris Opera, who made his quiet American 





debut on this program together with Henry 
Merckel, violin soloist in the Saint-Saéns 
Concerto in B Minor. Shouts of ‘Bravo’ 
and prolonged applause followed the open- 
ing selection of the conductor, Lalo’s over- 





Rudolf Ganz 


ture ‘Le Roi D’Ys’, and the audience con 
tinued to be intensely stimulated during the 
rest of the program. M. Merckel’s per- 
formance was marked by brilliant finger 
technique and a strong, romantic treatment 
of the slow passages in the Concerto. He 
was called for several bows at its conclu 
sion. M. Paray scored a succession of in 
dividual triumphs in the rest of the pro 
gram, which held few of the rarer musical 
treasures: ‘L’Apprenti Sorcier’ by Dukas, 
‘Bourrée Fantastique’ by Chabrier, the 
Nocturnes ‘Nuages’ and ‘Fétes’ by Debussy, 
‘Pavane’ by Fauré, Ravel’s ‘La Valse’, and 
three movements from Berlioz’s symphony 
‘La Damnation de Faust’, Both audience 
and orchestra paid sincere tribute to the 
conductor, whose interpretations, except 
ing the Concerto, were performed without 
score. The program was sponsored by the 
French High Commission to the World’s 
Fair. 

Mr, conducted two move- 
Fuleihan’s ‘Mediter 
July 25, the ‘Spanish 
and Tchaikovsky’s 


Weissmann 
ments from Anis 
ranean’ Suite on 
Rhapsody’ of Ravel 
Sixth Symphony; on July 26, his last 
appearance, he offered the Prelude to 
Wagner’s ‘Lohengrin’, Mozart's G 
Minor Symphony, Schubert’s ‘Unfinished’, 
Strauss’s ‘Don Juan’ and Liszt’s ‘Les Pre- 
ludes’. The concert was heard by an audi- 
ence of good size which recognized Mr. 
Weissmann’s technical artistry and inter- 
pretative powers with well deserved and 
hearty applause. 

Because of unsettled weather the per- 
formance of the Fokine Ballet scheduled 
for July 27 and 28 was postponed and a 
substitute program was conducted on the 
second of these nights by Mr. Smallens, 
consisting of Russian music and Bee- 
thoven Fifth Symphony. On the fol- 
flowing two nights the Ballet appeared 
in a program devised by Fokine con- 
sisting of the ‘Polovetsian Dances’ from 
Borodin’s ‘Prince Igor’; the romantic 
‘Spectre de la Rose’ using Weber’s ‘Invi- 
tation to the Dance’; ‘Tennis’, a skit with 
music by Delibes and Patricia Bowman as 
soloist, and the elaborate ‘Scheherezade’ of 
Rimsky-Korsakoff. Paul Haakon distin 
guished himself in the role of La Spectre, 
in the choreography made famous by Nijin- 
sky. 

Fritz Reiner, conductor, absent a season 
from the series, led the Wagner program of 
July 31. Soloists were Florence Easton, 
formerly of the Metropolitan Opera; Lu- 
cielle Browning, contralto of the Metro- 
politan Opera; and Jan Peerce, tenor. The 
Prelude to ‘Die Meistersinger’ opened the 
program, and then followed the Prelude 
with concert close and a large excerpt of 
the ‘Love Music’ from act two of ‘Tristan 


(Continued on page 11) 
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Throngs Drawn to Stadium 


(Continued from page 10) 
und Isolde’, with Jan Peerce and Florence 
Easton in the title roles, and Lucielle 
Browning as Brangane. Miss Easton also 
sang as Briinnhilde in the ‘Immolation’ Scene 
from ‘Gotterdammerung’, and Mr. Peerce 
sang the ‘Spring Song’ from ‘Die Walkiire’. 
The rest of the program included the ‘Ride 





Frieder Weissmann 


Florence Easton 


of the Valkyries’, the ‘Waldweben’ from 
‘Siegfried’, ‘Daybreak’ and the ‘Rhine Jour- 
ney’. The soloists were applauded for their 
success in performing the difficult roles 
under the stadium conditions, ‘and Fritz 
Reiner’s penchant for “big” music claimed 
nearly 9,000 supporters. 

On July 1 Mr. Reiner began the Bee- 
thoven cycle, a series which is planned to 
include all the symphonies’ and several of 
the overtures and concertos. The program 
upon this occasion offered the ‘Prometheus’ 
Overture and the Second and Third sym- 
phonies. Mr. Reiner conducted with char- 
acteristic vigor, with reassuring command 
of his forces and with that notable percep- 
tion for the eloquent line, the power and 
vital sweep that belong to Beethoven’s 
music. 

The second evening of the cycle was 
given to the overture ‘Fidelio’, the First 
Symphony, the Seventh Symphony, and the 
lovely Concerto in G for piano and or- 
chestra. Ezra Rachlin was soloist in the 
concerto, in a performance characterized 
by brilliant tone and deft execution. 
The young musician was recalled sev- 
eral times by the audience, which wanted 
an encore. Mr. Reiner’s conducting em- 
phasized the rhythmic happiness of the 
First Symphony, and the more cosmic 
dance motives of the Seventh, to the volu- 
ble satisfaction of nearly 10,000 people. 

The Beethoven cycle gave way tempor- 
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PORTLAND ATTENDS 


Paul Lemay Conducts Symphony 
in Three of Six Concerts— 
Soloists Also Attract 


PoRTLAND, Ore., Aug. 10.—Three of 
the six Stadium Philharmonic concerts 
were presented in July. The personnel 
of the orchestra, increased to seventy- 
five, was drawn mostly from that of the 
Portland Symphony, which retired for 
two years in 1938. The Multnomah 
Kennel Club is donating the stadium. 
James J. Richardson contributes his 
services as manager. The men of the 
orchestra made their shell of plywood. 

Paul Lemay, conductor of the series, 
by intensive rehearsing and meticulous 
ittention to detail is achieving excel- 
lent results in improvement of co-ordi- 
nation and tone quality. Mr. Richard- 
son selected the six radio and cinema 
soloists. Donald Novis, tenor, appeared 
in the initial program in arias by Han- 
del, Lalo and Massenet. 


Ann Jamison Sings 


[he novelty at the second concert was 
Horace Johnson’s suite ‘Imagery’. Com- 
positions by Brahms, Schubert, Saint- 
ens, Grainger and von Suppe re- 
ved effective consideration. Anne 


_ 


arily to Swiss music and dancing on Aug. 
3, when Rudolph Ganz directed the New 
York Philharmonic in a short program; 
the second half was occupied with the na- 
tive dancers and performers representing 
the Swiss at the World’s Fair. Mr. Ganz 
led the orchestra in ‘Marche des Grena- 
diers’ by Emile Jacques-Dalcroze, the 
Overture to the opera ‘Simplizius’ by Hans 
Huber, the Adagio from the Second 
Symphony of Fritz Brun, Jean Binet’s 
‘Suite of Popular Swiss Songs and 
Dances’, the movement ‘Cemetery at 
Marcote’ from Gustave Doret’s ‘Suite Tes- 
sinoise’, and ‘Pacific 231’ by Arthur Hon- 
egger. Fifes and drums from Basel, Wal- 
ter Saxer’s dancers and singers from 
Zurich, Charly Zumstein and his Swiss 
orchestra, three Mosers and their accor- 





Andre Kostelanetz Ezra Rachlin 


dions, an ingenious flag-tosser and alphorn 
players comprised the visual entertainment 
enthusiastically enjoyed by the audience. 

On Aug. 4 Fritz Reiner completed his 
first week at the Stadium, and the program 
was a miscellaneous one, including Ber- 
lioz’s Overture to ‘Benvenuto Cellini’; 
Brahms'’s Variations on a Theme by 
Haydn, and Dvorak’s ‘New World’ Sym- 
phony. Though the threatening aspect of 
the weather had reduced the numbers of the 
audience, it provided a cordial reception for 
conductor and musicians. 


Bamberger Makes Debut 

Carl Bamberger made his Stadium debut 
as conductor of the New York Philhar- 
monic-Symphony on the evening of Aug. 
5. Mr. Bamberger, who teaches conduct- 
ing at the Mannes Music School, termed 
his first concert ‘Viennese Night’, and his 
initial program included Schubert’s Over- 
ture to ‘Rosamunde’; Mozart’s ‘Haffner’ 
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STADIUM CONCERTS 


Jamison, soprano, won the enthusiastic 
approval of the audience. Her solos 
were ‘La Promessa’ by Rossini and arias 
from ‘The Marriage of Figaro’, ‘Louise’ 
and ‘Manon’. 

The third concert attracted the larg- 
est audience. Mr. Lemay led the or- 
chestra in performances of the overture 
to ‘Russlan and Ludmilla’, part of the 
‘Scheherazade’ Suite, ‘Jablocho’ by 
Gliére, ‘Finlandia’, Fantasia from ‘La 
Boheme’, arranged by Luporini and 
Bach’s ‘Komm Siisser Tod’, transcribed 
for string orchestra by Alexander Kel- 
berine. Mr. Lemay shared the plaudits 
of the audience with the orchestra. 
Allan Jones, tenor, was tumultuously 
applauded for his singing of ‘O Para- 
diso’ and songs by Dunn, Tchaikovsky, 
R. Strauss, Georges and Friml. 

Jocetyn FAULKES 





Melton Soloist with Wisconsin Sym- 
phony 

James Melton, tenor, who has been 
singing with the Cincinnati Opera Com- 
pany this summer, was soloist with the 
Wisconsin Symphony at Washington 
Park, Milwaukee, on Aug. 9, and will 
be soloist with the Toronto Promenade 
Symphony at Toronto on August 31. 
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Julius Katchen 
(Left) and 


Patricia Travers 


Twelve Waltzes by Brahms, 


Serenade ; 
from Op. 39, Op. 52 and Op. 65a, orches- 
trated by Felix Giinther ; and the ‘Tritsch- 


Tratsch’ Polka and the ‘Emperor’ and 
‘Roses from the South’ waltzes by Johann 
Strauss. Mr. Bamberger conducted with 
fluency, and he gave to the music its full 
flavor, the color and gayety of the program 
winning an immediate response from the 
audience. Dr. Giinther was present, and he 


took a bow for his orchestrations of the 
Brahms waltzes. 
On Aug. 6 Mr. 


appearance, 


Bamberger made his 


second including on his pro- 





Carl Bamberger 


Sylvia Brema 


gram Douglas Moore’s ‘Pageant of P. T. 
Barnum’. The concert opened with Weber’s 
Overture to ‘Der Freischiitz’, and it also 
brought Brahms’s Second Symphony; the 
Prelude to Act III and the ‘Dance of the 
Apprentices’ from Wagner’s ‘Meister- 
singer’; and Liszt’s ‘Les Preludes’, Mr. 
Moore’s work, first heard in New York in 
1927 in a performance by the Cleveland 
Orchestra, was cordially received, as was 
the rest of the program. 


Heifetz Plays in Beethoven Cycle 


Jascha Heifetz appeared as soloist on 
Aug. 7 before an enthusiastic audience es- 
timated at over 21,000, playing the Bee- 
thoven Violin Concerto in the third pro- 
gram of the Beethoven cycle conducted 
by Fritz Reiner. The concert began with 
the ‘Coriolanus’ Overture, which was fol- 
lowed by the Fourth Symphony. Both 
works were conducted with clarity and in- 
telligence, if they lacked something of the 
accustomed vigor. But it remained for Mr. 
Heifetz to fulfil the expectations of the 
impatient assembly. Throughout the first 
half of the program the search for seats 
by late-comers made concentration on the 
music difficult, but with the entrance of 
the virtuoso order was restored and at- 
tention became centered on the incompar- 
able music of Beethoven played by Mr. 
Heifetz in his flawless style. The technical 
mastery, purity of tone and exquisite inter- 
pretative sense of the violinist are so gen- 
erally recognized that reiteration would be 
pointless. Suffice it to say that Mr. Heifetz 
was in his usual high form and the storm 
of applause amounted to an ovation. As an 
encore Beethoven’s Romance in F was 
added, after which the audience recalled 
Mr. Heifetz again and again, shouting, 
whistling and stamping its approval of his 
unquestionable artistry. 


John Carter Schedules Early Fall Tour 


John Carter, tenor of the Metro- 
politan Opera Association, has been 


re-engaged for another ‘Caravan Tour’ 
of Wisconsin, sponsored by the Wis- 
consin Bankers Association. Mr. Carter 
will appear in Marshfield on Sept. 7, 
in Beloit on Sept. 8, and in Eau Claire 
on Sept. 9. 


TORONTO SALUTES 
PROMENADE MUSIC 


Boult Is Guest Conductor—Gon- 
zalez and Piastro Are 
Soloists 


Toronto, Aug. 10—July brought 
several guest artists to Toronto to ap- 
pear at the Promenade Symphony Con- 
certs in the Arena of the University of 
Toronto. In the absence of Reginald 
Stewart, founder and conductor of the 
Promenade Concerts, Sir Adrian Boult, 
music director of the B. B. C., who had 
come to America to conduct at the 
New York World’s Fair, came to 
Toronto and made a second appearance 
as guest conductor on July 13. Sir 





_Adrian included in his program works 


by Bliss and Bizet and Haydn’s Sym- 
phony No, 99 in E Flat. The conductor 
at the close added a stirring perform- 
ance of Berlioz’s ‘Rakoczy’ March. 

On July 20 and again on July 27 Hans 
Kindler, conductor of the National Sym- 
phony, was guest conductor. He was 
given a warm welcome by audiences ex- 
ceeding in numbers any previous records 
for the season. On his first program 
Dr. Kindlert included music by Glinka, 
Gluck, Strauss, Mussorgsky and Bee- 
thoven’s Concerto in G. Viggo Kihl, 
pianist, was soloist. His second pro- 
gram included Tchaikovsky’s Fourth 
Symphony, the Prelude to Act 1 of the 
‘Meistersinger’, by Wagner, ‘Perpetuum 
Mobile’ by Schoenherr, and Wagner’s 
‘Traume’. Enya Gonzalez, Philippine 
soprano, was soloist at this concert. She 
also sang in a coast to coast broadcast 
of the Columbia Concert Hall on a CBS 
network Aug. 12. 

On July 6 Mishel Piastro, violinist, 
appeared as guest soloist, with Reginald 
Stewart, conductor. Mr. Piastro was 
given an ovation after his playing of the 
Concerto by Tchaikovsky and the ‘Zigeun- 
erweisen’ by Sarasate. In spite of holi- 
days and warmth, the Promenade Sym- 
phony audiences have ranged from 4,000 
to 7,000 people. One hour of each pro- 
gram is broadcast over a nationwide 
network throughout Canada and in ad- 
dition the concerts are heard over sta- 
tions in the United States. 


Rosert H. Roperts 





Congress Library Acquires Original 
‘I Pagliacci’ Copy 

WASHINGTON, Aug. 10.—The original 
manuscript of ‘I Pagliacci’, by Ruggiero 
Leoncavallo, has been purchased for 
permanent display at the Library of 
Congress. The manuscript, in Leon- 
cayallo’s own writing, was purchased 
with funds bequeathed to the library by 
the late Herbert Witherspoon. The 
document, which will be exhibited above 
a brass plaque, is intended as a memorial 
to Witherspoon’s first wife, Florence 
Hinkle, who was also noted as a concert 
singer. The library announces that the 
manuscript, written in 1892, was ac- 
quired from a music collector at an 
undisclosed price. It had been sold by 
the Leoncavallo family. A. T. M. 





Tenth Chicagoland Festival Planned 

Curcaco, Aug. 10.—The tenth an- 
nual Chicagoland Music Festival spon- 
sored by Chicago Tribune Charities, 
Inc., will be held on Aug. 19 at Soldiers’ 
Field. Philip Maxwell, member of the 
staff of the Chicago Tribune, is director, 
Henry Weber conductor and Noble 
Cain choral leader. Among the soloists 
will be Edith Mason, soprano, and John 
Carter, Metropolitan Opera tenor. 
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VARIED EVENTS ATTRACT MANY TO ROBIN HOOD DELL 


‘Car- 


‘Aida’, 
men’, Ballet, Gilbert and Sulli- 
van’s ‘Trial by Jury’; Appear- 
ances of Instrumentalists and 
Singers Liven Series 


Performances of 


Weeks of clear weather have bene- 
fited this summer’s Robin Hood 
Dell concerts. 

July 5 brought an all-orchestral pro- 
gram with Massimo Freccia as conduc- 
tor, including Weiner’s arrangement of 
Bach’s Toccata in C; Schumann’s Sym- 
phony No. 4, in D Minor; the Prelude 
to Rossellini’s ‘Aminta’ (new at these 
concerts); and Strauss’s ‘Death and 
Transfiguration’. 

Lily Pons was the soloist on July 6 
with Andre Kostelanetz conducting. The 
audience was the largest in the history 
of these concerts, and enthusiastic ap- 
plause greeted the ‘Caro Nome’ from 
Verdi’s ‘Rigoletto’; Fauré’s ‘Roses d’Is- 
pahan’; Del’Acqua’s ‘Villanelle’; the 
‘Bell Song’ from ‘Lakmé’ and several 
encores. The orchestra offered the over- 
ture to Weber’s ‘Oberon’; the Introduc- 
tion and Cortege from Rimsky-Korsa- 
koff’s ‘Le Coq d'Or’; Tchaikovsky’s 
‘Romeo and Juliet’, and Walton’s suite 
‘Facade’, in which Mr. Kostelanetz se- 
cured fine cooperation. 

Alexander Smallens was the conduc- 
tor, and Elizabeth Wysor, contralto, the 
soloist, at the concert of July 7. Miss 
Wysor gave enjoyable interpretations of 
‘Che faro senza Euridice’ from Gluck’s 
‘Orfeo e Euridice’ and ‘Mon coeur 
s’ouvre a ta voix’ from Saint-Saéns’s 
‘Samson and Delilah’, hearty applause 
winning encores. The orchestral fea- 
ture was Sibelius’s Symphony No. 1 
conducted in an able manner. Other 
works were Liszt’s ‘Les Preludes’; the 
‘Dance of the Seven Veils’ from 
Strauss’s ‘Salome’, and Brahms’s ‘Aca- 
demic Festival’ Overture. 

The concert on July 11 presented two 
conductors, Massimo Freccia, who led 
the orchestral works and the accompa- 
niments for Raya Garbousova, ’cellist, 
and Alfred Lorenz, concertmaster of the 
Dell orchestra, who directed the accom- 
paniments for Frieda Hempel, soprano. 
Miss Garbousova, who commands nota- 
ble virtuosity, was heard in Boccherini’s 
B Flat Major Concerto and Tchaikov- 
sky’s Variations on a Rococco Theme. 
Miss Hempel won her share of the eve- 
ning’s honors with ‘Deh vieni non tar- 
dar’ from Mozart’s ‘Le Nozze de Fi- 
garo’; Rossini’s ‘La Danza’; Elsa’s 
Dream’ from ‘Lohengrin’ and other 
works. The purely orchestral works 
were Mozart’s Symphony No. 35, in D 
(‘Haffner’) and the Overture to Verdi’s 
‘I Vespri Siciliani’. 

A Russian program with Alexander 


P Weeks of clear we Aug. 10.— 





Julia Peters Robert Weede 





Hilsberg as the excellent conductor on July 
12 included Tchaikovsky’s Symphony No. 
4, ‘Nutcracker’ Suite, ‘1812’ Overture and 
Glinka’s ‘Russlan and Ludmilla’ Overture 
and Mussorgsky’s ‘A Night on Bald Moun- 
tain’. Mr. Hilsberg also conducted on July 
14 the overture to Smetana’s ‘The Bar- 
tered Bride’, Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony, 
and excerpts from Wagner’s ‘Meister- 
singer’, ‘Lohengrin’, ‘Walkure’ and ‘Gotter- 
dammerung’. 

A concert on July 15, with Mr. Freccia 
conducting, brought Beethoven’s ‘Eroica’ 
Symphony and works by Rossini, Stravin- 
sky, and Richard Strauss. Mr. Hilsberg 
was on the podium July 16 and the soloist 





Sir Ernest MacMillan 


was Joseph Knitzer, violinist, in Wieniaw- 
sky’s D Minor Concerto, applause earning 
encores with piano accompaniments by 
Brooks Smith. Dvorak’s ‘New World’ 
Symphony, and works by Weber, Sibelius 
and McDonald rounded out an attractive 
program. 

July 17 and 18 witnessed performances of 
Verdi's ‘Aida’, the first of the three operas 
of the current Dell season, with Mr. Smal- 
lens conducting. Both presentations at- 
tracted capacity audiences. Julia Peters, 
replacing Bianca Saroya, gave an effective 
vocal and dramatic delineation; Norbert 
Ardelli showed himself an experienced ex- 
ponent of the role of Radames; Liuba Sen- 
derowna fulfilled the requirements of the 
part of Amneris well; and John Gurney 
was a strong portrayal as Ramfis. Others 
in the cast were Carlo Morelli, Amonasro; 
Louis D’Angelo, the King; Pierino Sal- 
vucci, Messenger, and Lys Bert, a Priest- 
ess. The various dances engaged the Mary 
Binney Montgomery Dancers, Miss Mont- 
gomery appearing as premiere danseuse. 

Caspar Reardon, “swing harpist”, was 
soloist on July 1, Mr. Smallens conducting. 
Mr. Reardon demonstrated remarkable fa- 
cility in a Suite by Dana Suesse, composed 
for the soloist, dedicated to Samuel R. Ro- 


Bruna Castagna Armand Tokatyan 


senbaum, president of the Robin Hood 
Dell Concerts, and given its world premiere 
at this concert. Goldmark’s ‘Rustic Wed- 
ding’ Symphony and works by Rossini, 
Debussy, and Johann Strauss made up the 
program. 

Efrem Kurtz made his bow as symphonic 
leader on July 21, demonstrating sound in- 
terpretative qualifications in the overture 
to Wagner’s ‘The Flying Dutchman’; 
Haydn’s Symphony in G; Tchaikovsky’s 
‘Francesco da Rimini’; the ‘Polovetzian’ 
Dances from Borodin’s ‘Prince Igor’ and 
other works. Mr. Kurtz appeared again on 
July 22, the soloist being Julius Katchen, 
who confirmed the possession of distinctive 
talents in Schumann’s A Minor Concerto 
and encores. Tchaikovsky’s ‘Pathétique’ 
Symphony and works by Mozart and Wag- 
ner completed the program. 

Bizet’s ‘Carmen’ with Mr. Smallens as an 
authoritative conductor and a strong cast 
of principals, drew capacity audiences to 
the Dell on July 24 and 25. Bruna Castagna 
had great success in the title role and Ar- 
mand Tokatyan as Don José fulfilled the 
vocal and histrionic demands of his role in 
highly satisfactory style. Robert Weede 
proved a fine Escamillo; Sylvia Brema 
pleased as Micaela, and others in the cast 
were: Thelma Votipka, Frasquita; Geor- 
gia Standing, Mercedes ; Charles Haywood, 
Remendado; Abrasha Robofsky, Dancairo 
and Morales; Louis d’Angelo, Zuniga. 

The ballet ‘Joseph and His Brethren’ 
with music by Werner Josten was main 
item of a program on July 26 with Henri 
Elkan conducting and the Mary Binney 
Montgomery Dancers and Jacques Fray 
and Mario Braggiotti, duo-pianists, as so- 
loists. Miss Montgomery and her asso- 
ciates offered a fine performance. Mr. Jos- 
ten’s score revealed music of substance and 
good craftsmanship. Miss Montgomery and 
her group also appeared in a ‘Russian Fan- 
tasie’ and in other ballets and dances. The 
two-piano numbers included Gershwin’s 
‘Rhapsody in Blue’, the ‘Liebestod’ from 
Wagner’s ‘Tristan und Isolde’, and Brag- 
giotti’s ‘Three Caricatures on the Theme 
of ‘Yankee Doodle’. 

Georg Sebastian made his Philadelphia 
debut as a conductor on July 28, manifest- 
ing a vigorous podium style with a strongly 
personal approach. The program included 
Franck’s D Minor Symphony, the overture 
to Nicolai’s ‘Merry Wives of Windsor’ and 
the Prelude and Love-Death from Wag- 
ner’s “Tristan und Isolde’. Jean Tennyson, 
soprano, was heard in Anne’s Aria from 
the Nicolai opera and Musetta’s Waltz 
from Puccini’s ‘La Bohéme’. 

Iso Briselli, violinist, was the soloist on 
July 30 with Mr. Sebastian conducting, 
playing the Mendelssohn concerto with as- 
sured technique and tonal finesse. Encores 
were given with Martin Gabowitz, who 
has served as accompanist for most of the 
Dell soloists, at the piano. The remainder 
of the program listed Tchaikovsky’s Sym- 
phony, No. 5, in E Minor, and the overture 
to Wagner’s ‘Die Meistersinger’. 

On July 31 and August 1 the Dell pre- 
sented the youthful University Gilbert and 
Sullivan Company, made up of students 
from various colleges and universities and 
conducted by Joseph S. Daltry. The com- 
pany was heard in ‘Trial by Jury’ and ‘The 


Raya Garbousova Iso Briselli 








Nine Conductors Assume Baton 
During Past Month—Soloists 
Include Pons, Wysor, Gar- 
bousova, Hempel, Knitzer, 
Briselli and Other Artists 


Pinates of Penzance’ on July 31 and in “The 
Gondoliers’ on Aug. 1. Mr. Daltry showed 
that understanding of the Gilbert and Sul- 
livan operettas so necessary for convincing 
and integrated productions. Casts included : 
Ruth Iver, Janet Webb, Anne Dawson, 
Sally Korrady, Muriel Anderson, Mary 
Burns, Jean Fowler, Elizabeth Goodwin, 
Kathleen Killcoyne, Miriam Bentley, Kath- 
leen Howard, Jeanette Bauer, Winston 
Ross, Walter Tibbetts, Norman Rose, 
Frank Kierman, Merill Cook, Leighton 
Phillips, Leonard Stocker, Frank Stone, 
Carlton Bentley, Hugh Curry, Erwin Per- 
ine, Joseph Sheckard, and others. 

Sir Ernest MacMillan made his bow as 
conductor on Aug. 2, his program contain- 
ing Mozart’s G Minor Symphony; Rim- 
sky-Korsakoff’s ‘Capriccio Espagnole’ ; Ra- 
vel’s ‘Mother Goose’ Suite, and other 
works including his own transcription of 
Bach’s organ chorale-prelude ‘In Thee Is 
Joy’. Sir Ernest secured whole-hearted re- 
sponse from the orchestra and the applause 
of a large audience signified its pleasure. 
He conducted again on Aug. 4, with Jessica 
Dragonette as a pleasing soloist in the 
‘Mediation’ from Massenet’s ‘Thais’ (the 
violin obligato played by Alfred Lorenz) 
and songs by Schubert, Liszt-Schipa and 
Lecuona. Miss Dragonette supplemented 
her scheduled program with encores. The 
orchestra played Schubert’s ‘Rosamunde’ 
Overture; Sir Ernest’s “Two Sketches on 
French Canadian Airs’ (‘Notre Seigneur 
en Pauvre’ and ‘A Saint Malo’); Bizet’s 
‘L’Arlésienne’ Suite No. 1; Saint-Saéns’s 
‘Danse Macabre’; Dukas’s “The Sorcerer’s 
Apprentice’, and other works. Sir Ernest 
concluded his tenure as conductor on Aug 
5 with Hortense Monath as soloist in Bee 
thoven’s C Minor Piano Concerto. Her 
performance was marked by neatness of 
articulation and nicety of phrasing, par 
ticularly in the Largo. Sir Ernest and the 
orchestra provided a fine accompaniment 
and also achieved thoroughly satisfying 
readings of Tchaikovsky’s ‘Pathétique’ 
Symphony and Three Dances from Falla’s 
‘Three Cornered Hat’. 

WititiAM E. SMITH 





Joseph Barone Forms Chamber 
Orchestra 
PHILADELPHIA, Aug. 10.—A _ new 
chamber orchestra to be known as the 
Little Symphony Society of Philadel- 
phia and to consist of some twenty mem- 
bers of the Philadelphia Orchestra, has 
been founded by Joseph E. Barone, who 
will appear as conductor of the new 
organization at a series of concerts 
projected for the 1939-40 season. Harl 
McDonald and Deems Taylor are hon- 
orary directors of the society, and 
Eugene Ormandy, honorary advisor 





Joseph Knitzer 


George Sebastian 
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Gastone Usigli, Conductor of the Fifth An- 
nual Bach Festival at Carmel, Congratulates 
Alice Ehlers, Harpsichordist, after a Perfor- 
mance of the Fifth ‘Brandenburg’ Concerto 


Gastone Usigli Conducts—Five 
Evening Concerts, Two Organ 
Recitals and Four Lectures 
Given During Week — Sons of 
Bach Also Represented 


CARMEL, CAL., Aug. 2. 


ARMEL-BY-THE-SEA has just 

celebrated its fifth annual Bach 
Festival, Gastone Usigli conducting. 
For a solid week, July 17-23, this little 
village of 3,000, sloping down to the 
incredible beauty of the sea, was entirely 
given over to the music of Bach. A 
spirit of reverence and_ enthusiastic 
eagerness pervaded not only the con- 
cert hall, but the streets, shops and res- 
taurants of the town, which were 
crowded with visitors from all parts 
of the country. 

Five evening concerts, two afternoon 
organ recitals and four morning lectures 
made an impressive and significant pro- 
gram. Each evening concert was 
heralded by a quartet of trombones, 
composed of a father and his three 
sons —Chandler Stewart Sr., Chandler 
Jr., Gordon and Donald Stewart. 

The festival opened on the evening of 
July 17, with the Overture No. 3 in D; 
‘Brandenburg’ Concerto, No. 5, for 
harpsichord, flute and violin; the 
Italian’ Concerto for harpsichord, and 
the Cantata No. 11, ‘Praise Our God’. 
\lice Ehlers, harpsichordist; Ary Van 
Leeuwen, flutist, and Robert Pollak, 
violinist, were soloists in the ‘Branden- 
burg’. Miss Ehlers was recalled again 
and again for her magnificent playing of 
the ‘Italian’ Concerto. The cantata 
featured Alice Mock, soprano; Belva 
Kibler, contralto: Russell Horton, tenor, 
and Edwin Dunning, bass. 


Frankenstein Gives Lectures 
luesday’s program began at eleven 


n the morning with a lecture by Alfred 
Frankenstein, music critic of the San 
Francisco Chronicle, on “The Music 


the Sons of Bach’. The evening pro- 
m marked the inauguration of an 
ff night” from the music of Johann 
bastian, devoted this year to the 
isic of Bach’s sons. The Symphony in 
flat, of J. C. Bach; four songs of C. 
E. Bach, sung by Noel Sullivan; 
lite for strings by C. P. E. Bach; 
ncerto for piano and strings, played 
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Carmel-by-the-Sea Celebrates Fifth Bach Festival 





Vocal Soloists of the Carmel Bach Festival Are (Left to Right): Russell Horton, Tenor; 
Alice Mock, Soprano; Robert Kidder, Tenor; Belva Kibler, Contralto; Edwin Dunning, Bass, 
and Sten Englund, Bass 


by Ralph Linsley; Sonata in A Minor 
for flute unaccompanied, played by Ary 
Van Leeuwen; Sinfonia, Wilhelm 
Friedemann Bach; Concerto for ’cello 
and orchestra, Michel Penha, soloist, 
formed the program. 

Wednesday morning’s lecture dis- 
cussed the ‘Orchestral Music of Bach’; 
Thursday, ‘Chamber Music, “Phoebus 
and Pan,” Bach’s Organ Music’, and on 
Friday morning Mr. Frankenstein con- 
cluded his brilliant series with a mem- 
orable talk on the B Minor Mass. 

John McDonald Lyon, organist, 
played the Wednesday and Friday after- 
noon organ recitals in All Saint’s 
Church, his programs including Bach’s 
greater organ works. 

Thursday’s evening concert presented 
the ‘Brandenburg’ Concerto, No. 2, with 
Doris Ballard, violin; Helen Mead Lit- 
tle, flute; Eugene Noyes, oboe, and 
Hugo Ramundi, clarinet. The Sonata 
in A for violin and piano was played 
by Robert Pollak and Ralph Linsley. 
The ‘Brandenburg’ Concerto, No. 6, 
for two violas and strings, had Herbert 
Van den Burg and William Emery as 
soloist. Robert Pollak played the Con- 
certo in A Minor for violin, and Sumner 
Prindle, pianist, closed the program 
with the F Minor Concerto for piano 
and orchestra. 

‘Phoebus and Pan’ Sung 

The Saturday program began with 
the Overture in C, No. 1, Gastone 
Usigli, conductor, receiving a prolonged 
ovation. Doris Ballard was soloist in 
the Concerto in E for violin, and the 
Concerto for three pianos in D Minor, 
was played by Douglas Thompson, 
Sumner Prindle and Ralph Linsley. The 
second half of the program was devoted 
to the Cantata No. 201, ‘Phoebus and 
Pan’, with as satisfying a group of 
soloists as anyone could wish,—Alice 
Mock, soprano; Belva Kibler, contral- 
to; Russell Horton, tenor; Robert Kid- 
der, tenor; Sten Englund, bass, and 
Edwin Dunning, bass. 

The festival concluded with the sing- 
ing of the B Minor Mass (with cuts) in 
the Mission San Carlos Borromeo, 
which is used yearly for the Sunday 
concert through the courtesy of the 
Mission authorities. This final perform- 
ance within the historic walls of the 
candle-lighted church, with the beautiful 
voices of the soloists and the perform- 
ance of the chorus and orchestra ele- 


vated to a transcendant level under the 
inspired baton of Mr. Usigli, left an 
unforgettable memory. 

The Carmel Bach Festival is a unique 
expression of simple, sincere music- 


making. Soloists and visiting profes- 
sionals contribute their talents to the 
occasion. Chorus and orchestra include 


very young students, Doctors, lawyers, 
the butcher or the baker, as well as 
amateur and professional musicians. 

The Carmel Bach Festival has become 
a musical event of such proportions as 
to attract visitors from throughout the 
United States and Canada. Back of its 
musical significance and success is the 
work of the two young women who are 
its founders, organizers, and producing 
managers,—Dene Denny and Hazel 
Watrous. It is through them that the 
festival has been able to secure the co- 
operation of such musicians as its first 
conductor, Ernst Bacon; the conductors 
of the second and third years, Sascha 
Jacobinoff and Michel Penha, and for 
the last two years, the distinguished 
Gastone Usigli. 

Eo 


GOLDEN GATE HEARS 
ENSEMBLE PROGRAMS 


United German Singing Groups 
and Quartets Contribute to 
Exposition Fare 





San Francisco, Aug. 10.—Excellent 
music was contributed to the Golden 
Gate International Exposition by Eliza- 
beth Sprague Coolidge and the German 
Sangerbund which brought the Ameri- 
can soprano, Dusolina Giannini, as 
guest soloist. 

The German festival was the annual 
meet of the United German Singing 
Societies of the Pacific Coast. Their 
four-day session included two concerts 
by the entire massed chorus of approxi 
mately 600 in the Civic Auditorium— 
concerts which brought to the stage 
three conductors, five guest soloists and 
a large orchestra. 

The choral offerings were of all types. 
Separately, the men were the more de- 
pendable in their a cappella work, but 
the women had a fine tone quality and 
added great merit to the ensemble. The 
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singers were under the batons, alter- 
nately, of Arthur Luis, Anton Dorndorf 
and Frederick Schiller, who was also 
orchestral conductor. 

Dusolina Giannini’s voice and art 
were revealed on July 28 in Beethoven's 


‘Ah! Perfido’ and the less worthy 
vehicle, ‘Carry Me Back to Ol’ Vir- 
ginny’, with choral accompaniment. 


The second event brought her in Schu- 
bert’s ‘Die Allmacht’ and Weber’s 
‘Ocean! Thou Mighty Monster’ from 
‘Oberon’, plus encores. Charles Schif- 
feler, baritone from the Chicago Opera 
Co., was soloist in ‘Tannhauser’ and 
‘Die Meistersinger’ excerpts and in 
work by the two Strausses, Johann and 
Richard. 
Coolidge Ensemble Heard 


The Coolidge String Quartet has 
filled the Hall of the Western States 
practically to capacity for each of its 
nine weekly concerts of chamber music. 


The July programs have introduced 
such unfamiliar works as Martinu’s 


Sextet (with the assistance of Thomas 
Petre and Warwick Evans); the Doh- 
nanyi Trio, Serenade Op. 10; Hummel’s 
Quartet in E Flat, Op. 30, No. 3; Boris 
Koutzen’s Second Quartet, Roy Harris’s 
Three Variations on a Theme; Ros- 
sini’s Third Quartet; Bela Bartok’s 
Fifth, and Max Reger’s Quartet in E 
Flat, Op. 109. In addition, of course, 
there were ever-welcome Mozart, Bee- 
thoven, Brahms, Haydn and Ravel 
works. 

The series was concluded on July 31 
and thousands of lovers have expressed 
their appreciation to Mrs. Coolidge for 
the pleasure of hearing the Messrs. 
Kroll, Berezowsky, Moldavan and Gott- 
lieb and their assisting artists at the 
Exposition. 

Mills College also contributed a series 
of three programs to the Fair. Follow- 
ing the Budapest String Quartet’s mem- 
orable concert with Marcel Maas in 
June, Mills presented Marcel Maas in 
a solo recital, and also the San Fran- 
cisco String Quartet, which set a new 
high standard for its own performances. 


Mendelssohn, Milhaud and Brahms 
were their offerings. 
Marjory M. FIsHer 





Steven Kennedy Makes Appearances at 
Golden Gate Exposition 

SAN Francisco, Aug. 10.—Follow- 
ing his successful appearance in the 
Greek Theatre at Berkeley, Steven 
Kennedy, baritone, who is touring the 
West and Northwest, was invited to 
appear at the Golden Gate Exposition 
on the afternoon of July 23. He was 
so well received that he was invited to 
repeat his program at the evening con- 
cert on the same day. Mr. Kennedy is 
fulfilling engagements in Southern Cali- 
fornia before returning to New York. 





Winifred Christie to Play in Trinidad 

Winifred Christie, pianist, who will 
give three August recitals in Trinidad, 
was to be the guest of Major Sir Hu- 
bert Winthrop Young, Governor of 
Trinidad, and head of the association 
sponsoring the artist’s appearances. Un- 
der the auspices of the Association of 
Uruguaya de la Musicos in Montevideo 
Miss Christie was soloist in July with 
the symphony directed by Maurice 
Miles, and also played two recitals. The 
pianist made her Buenos Aires debut 
with Teatro Colon Symphony, José 
Iturbi conducting, and also played pro- 
grams at the Teatro Odeon, Rosatio, 
La Plata, Cordoba, Tucuman, Corrien- 
tes, and Bahia Blanca. She will give 
later recitals in Venezuela, Jamaica, 
Puerto Rico, and Mexico City. 
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RECITALS CONTINUE TO DRAW LONDONERS 





Singers, Instrumentalists and 
Ensembles Thrive Despite 
Chronic War Scare 


Lonpon, Aug. 5.—The chronic war 
scare seems to have had but little in- 
fluence on the final weeks of the re- 
cital season. Engel Lund, diseuse, gave 
a recital of folk songs of many lands at 
Wigmore Hall. By her fine art, and her 
great talent for combining the spoken 
and sung word, she revealed the at- 
mosphere of each country. Webster 
Aitken, American pianist, played two 
Schubert Sonatas for the Schubert So- 
ciety at Aeolian Hall. Yvette Guilbert, 
veteran diseuse, gave three recitals. 
Her art is still incomparable. 

The Boyd Neel String Orchestra, Boyd 
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Neel conducting and Joseph Szigeti, 
violinist, gave a charming program for 
the London Music Festival at the Wal- 
lace Collection. The orchestra gave an 
excellent performance of the Concerto 
Grosso in D by Handel, as well as of 
the Concerto in F Minor by Pergolesi 
and the third ‘Brandenburg’ Concerto 
by Bach. Mr. Szigeti’s playing of the 
Tartini D Minor Concerto was exquis- 
ite and his arrangement of Mozart’s 
Divertimento in B Flat with Strings 
and Horns, could not have been better. 

Herta Gluckmann, contralto, gave a 
recital at Wigmore Hall in aid of the 
Jewish refugee fund. Her interpreta- 
tions were sensitive and convincing. 

Peter Stadlen, pianist, gave a recital 
at Aeolian Hall. This young Viennese 
artist disclosed fine technique and deep 
musical feeling. Mollie Sands gave her 
second lecture recital at the Society of 
Women’s Musicians. The artist, dressed 
in eighteenth century costume, sang 
songs by Arne, Carey, Boyce, Hook 
and others with great charm. Ella 
Ivimey accompanied on the harpsichord. 
Norman Greenwood, pianist, gave a 
classical program at Wigmore Hall. His 
Bach and Handel were fine achieve- 
ments. Under the auspices of the Lon- 
don Theatre Studio Society a very in- 
teresting Piano and Song recital was 
given upon two occasions by Adda 
Heynssen, composer-pianist, and Eva 
Cattaneo, singer. 


Bardess Scotia Heard 


Three recitals of Hebridean Songs 
were given on June 12, 16 and 21 by 
Bardess Scotia. At the second recital 
Marie Korchinska, harpist, and Marie 
Dare, ’cellist, were the assisting artists. 
On June 12 Scotia sang two groups 
with the Celtic Harp, and one unaccom- 
panied group. Her voice is pure and 
natural and she conveys the real spirit 
of the country about which she sings. 
The artist explains the contents and idea 
of each song before singing it in a most 
charming manner. 

Lili Kraus, pianist, gave a Beethoven 
recital at Aeolian Hall, playing three 
sonatas and the Variations in E Flat 
with brilliance and understanding. Lili 
Kraus and Doda Conrad, singer, gave a 
joint Schubert recital at Aeolian Hall. 

This year’s concert in aid of the 
Queen Charlotte Maternity Hospital 
took place at Queens Hall on June 21. 
It was entitled ‘Georgian Music Fes- 
tival’. The Boyd Neel String Orchestra, 
Boyd Neel, conductor, were in costume 
of that period, as were the soloists, 
Richard Tauber and Joan Hammond, 
Australian soprano. The program, all- 
Mozart, was beautifully played by the 
orchestra and the singers did justice to 
the best of Mozart’s arias. The musi- 
cians’ desks were illuminated by electric 
candles and the entire effect was most 
charming. 

The Cora Quartet (Bessie Rawlins, 
Irene Richards, Rebecca Clarke and 
May Mukle) gave the first performance 
in England on July 11 at the studio of 
Sir Robert and Lady Mayer, of Freder- 
ick Jacobi’s Quartet No. 2. This excel- 
lent ensemble brought out all the beauty 
of this interesting work. The second 
movement proved especially lovely in 
its poetical beauty. 


Concert at Seaford House 


On July 12 Loudon Greenlees, bari- 
tone; Flora Nielsen, mezzo-soprano; 
Jean Norris, pianist, and Elizabeth Or- 
loff-Davidoff, gave a concert at Sea- 
ford House (by kind permission of Lady 
Howard de Walden) in aid of the Eliza- 
beth Garrett Anderson Hospital. Mr. 





SUE NNeNsennennennEnNEN nS 


New Concert Hall Built in Liverpool 








Lonpon, Aug. 5. 
A magnificent new 
concert hall has 
been. erected in 
Liverpool by the 
famous Liverpool 
Philharmonic So- 
ciety, due to cele- 
brate its centenary 
next year. 

The form of the 
hall represents a 
definite break with 
a long - prevailing 
European tradition, 
rooted principally 
in the first Gewand- 
haus at Leipzig 
and constituting 
the chief influence 
in the design of 
many of the con- 
cert-halls built in 
the last century. 
Throughout the 
building there is 
evidence that a 
fundamental econ- 
omy of means has 
been made to pro- 
duce a conception 
deriving its princi- 
pal appeal from a 
certain quality of 
inevitability in its 
architectural expression. 


The effect of 
the illuminated hall is a succession of 
facets of graded light pierced by grilles 


through which the conditioned air 
may penetrate, a reposeful atmosphere 
of light, in fact, free from visual dis- 
traction. 

The seating is disposed on a continu- 
ous rising plane in two divisions, a 
ground floor and a raised balcony floor 
underneath which is a horseshoe of 
boxes, while the platform itself is con- 
structed in rising tiers of seats for or- 
chestra and choir. The acoustics of 


Weevvanereanenacaneneod a euaniienns 


Greenlees was in fine voice and sang a 
group of Strauss and Schubert Lieder 
as well as Verdi’s recitative and aria 
‘Eri tu’, followed by the Eriskay ‘Love 
Lilt? and an English song by the 
Duchess of Atholl. Flora Nielsen’s first 
group was French, and the second con- 
sisted of Lieder by Brahms and 
Strauss. Her voice has a fine, warm 
quality and she sings with conviction 
and deep expression. The ’cellist and 
pianist both gave very good perform- 
ances. 

The Sir Henry Wood Jubilee Fund 
netted £8,798 for hospital beds for Brit- 
ish orchestral musicians. It was ex- 
pected that £5,000 would be earned but 
the Jubilee Concert at the Albert Hall, 
which brought in £3,677, swelled the 
amount to the above-mentioned figure. 

DorotHy HutTTENBACH 





Simon Barer Touring in Brazil 

Following his season in Rio de 
Janeiro, where he gave six soldout re- 
citals in four weeks, Simon Barer, pian- 
ist, is now touring other cities in Brazil 
and later will go to Argentina and Ura- 
guay. He will return to the United 
States in October to be soloist at the 
Worcester Festival. Mr. Barer will 
make his first appearance as soloist with 
the New York Philharmonic Symphony 
in January and will also play with the 
Boston, St. Louis and Havana orches- 
tras during the season. In addition he 
will make a recital tour of thirty-five 
cities, 





the hall, designed to seat a little over 
2,000 people, are as near perfection as 
one could wish, and the listener in his 
comfortable stall seat has the impres- 
sion of being in a sort of architectural 
megaphone, for the sides of the hall 
curve outwards from the proscenium, 
thus allowing the sound to fill the audi- 
torium more evenly than in the old 
semi-circular shape building. The open- 
ing concert at the New Philharmonic 
Hall was conducted last month with out- 
standing success by Sir Thomas Bee- 
cham. E. L. 


Mafalda Favero to Return to Metro- 
politan 
Mafalda Favero, lyric soprano re- 
turning to the Metropolitan Opera this 
fall for her second seasan, will first be 
heard at the San Francisco Opera, 
where her repertory will include 
‘Madam Butterfly’, ‘Manon’, Norina in 
‘Don Pasquale’ and Carolina in ‘Il Mat- 
rimonia Segreto’. Mme. Favero, who 
sang in the spring season at Covent 
Garden, is passing the summer at her 
villa at Lake Maggiore. 





Budge and Maynard Direct Orchestra 
in Music for Shakespeare Play 

St. Joun, Kans., Aug. 10.—An or- 
chestra directed by Melba Cornwall 
Budge and D. P. Maynard furnished the 
incidental music to a performance of 
Shakespeare’s ‘As You Like It’, pre- 
sented under the auspices of the St. 
John Chamber of Commerce on the 
evenings of July 20, 21 and 22. The 
play was directed and produced by Wil- 
liam Martin, Jr. 





Callimahos Plays at Esperanto Conven- 
tion at World’s Fair 
Lambros Demetrios Callimahos, ac- 
tive member of the New York Esper- 
anto Society, played three flute solos 
and an encore, and gave a speech in 
Esperanto as well at the thirty-second 
annual congress of the Esperanto Asso- 
ciation of North America at the New 
York World’s Fair on July 3. 
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ST. LOUIS WELCOMES MUNICIPAL OPERA 





PREPARES HER AUTOBIOGRAPHY 
Sigrid Onegin (Right) with a Friend Near 
Kuesnacht, Switzerland, Where Mme. Onegin 
Has Just Completed a Book About Herself 
Which Will Be Published during the Early Fall 





LOUISVILLE ENJOYS 
OPEN-AIR OPERETTA 


‘Student Prince’, ‘Blossom Time’ 
and ‘Roberta’ Conducted by 
Hilding Anderson 


LouISsvILLe, Aug. 10.—The six weeks’ 
series of open air opera at the new 
Iroquois Amphitheatre is proving not 
only an artistic success but a financial 
one as well. The company, under the 
management of J. J. Shubert, is large 
and fully competent and the audiences 
are enthusiastic. 

Three of the six scheduled operettas 
have been given to capacity houses and 
only one evening of rain has interfered. 
As there are no regular performances 
on Sunday evenings, the postponed per- 
formance was given on the Sunday fol- 
lowing the cancelled one. The operas 
given so far are Romberg’s ‘Student 
Prince’ and ‘Blossom Time’ and Kern’s 
‘Roberta.’ 


Large Chorus and Ballet Used 


The singing artists are Helen Arnold, 
Sheila Dille, Hope Emerson, Betti 
Davis, Conrad Thibault, Clarence Nord- 
strom, John Eaton, Clifford Newdahl, 
and a dozen others. The chorus and 
ballet are large and they have plenty 
of room to move about on the huge 
stage. Special dances are given by 
Dorothy Stone and Charles Collins. 
The large orchestra is led by Hilding 
Anderson, who conducts with spirit and 
musical understanding. 

Beautiful settings have been made for 
each production by Rollo Wayne and 
costumes, lighting and general stage 
Management are excellent. The water 
curtain is a novel and handsome inno- 
vation. Harvey PEAKE 








Francis Findlay Gives Summer Course 
in Chrono-Rhythmics 

Boston, Aug. 10.—Francis Findlay, 
member of the faculty at the New Eng- 
land Conservatory of Music, is giving 
a summer course at the Boston Uni- 
versity Summer School in Chrono- 
Rhythmics, based upon his recent book 
of the same title. Mr. Findlay also con- 
ducted the Boston Symphony at an Es- 
planade concert on July 18. 





‘Queen High’, ‘The Lost Waltz’, 
‘Katinka’, ‘Waltz Dream’ and 
‘On Your Toes’ Heard 


St. Louis, Mo., Aug. 10.—Favorites 
of seasons past, with some new-comers 
appeared in the cast of ‘Queen High’, 
the musical play of DeSylva and Gens- 
ler, which occupied the second week of 
Municipal Opera, June 12 to 18. The 
musical part of the performance was 
well handled by Hazel Hayes, Gladys 
Baxter and Earl Oxford. The comedy 
was finely portrayed by Oscar Shaw 
and Billy House. Duke McHale did 
some fine dancing and the remainder of 
the cast included Doris Patston. Al 
Downing, Melissa Mason and Una Val 
Castle. 

In decided musical contrast, ‘The Lost 
Waltz’, which was the third offering 
of the Municipal Opera played to large 
audiences during the week of June 19 to 
25. The delightful Stolz music was 
handled most capably by Nancy Mc- 
Cord, Baxter, Eric Mattson, Robert 
Betts, Miss Patston, and Douglas Lea- 
vitt. Others in the cast included; Dor- 
othy Johnson, Billy Taylor, Jack Good, 
William Lynn, Frederick Persson and 
Mr. Downing. 


Friml Music Well Received 


The familiar music of Rudolph Friml’s 
‘Katinka’ received an enthusiastic re- 
ception during the fourth week of opera, 
June 26 to July 2. The title role was 
sung by Miss McCord with Robert 
Shafer singing the part of Ivan. Joseph 
Vitale made his local debut as Boris 
and Miss Baxter was heard as Mrs. 
Hopper, wife of Thaddeus Rich, sung 
by Billy House. A large cast assisted 
and the dances of Mina Stroganova and 
Ted Adair, were complemented by some 
exceptional work on the part of the 
dancing chorus. George Hirst con- 
ducted. 

Waltz motives again resounded 
through the Municipal Theatre in Forest 
Park during the fifth week of opera, 
July 3 to 9, when Oscar Strauss’s ‘Waltz 
Dream’ was the attraction. Miss Bax- 
ter was radiant in the part of Princess 
Helene. Mr. Shafer sang and acted well 
in the part of Lieutenant Niki as did 
Hazel Hayes as the disillusioned Franzi, 
leader of the Ladies Orchestra. Others 
in the cast included William Lynn, 
Charles Kemper, Mr. Taylor, Miss 
Johnson, Arthur Kent, Mr. Downing, 
Miss Patston and Miss Castle. The 
dancing was again a feature, particu- 
larly the comic solo of Alex Rotov. 

It remained to ‘On Your Toes’, to 
stir up the audiences to a high pitch of 
enthusiasm during the week of July 
10 to 16. Heading the cast was Patri- 
cia Bowman, who not only danced well, 
but did a fine bit of singing and act- 
ing to the lead of Lee Dixon, making 
his season’s debut. Robert Chisholm, 
Miss Baxter, Mr. Oxford, Miss Patston, 
and others rounded out the cast and 
dancing honors were shared also by 
Valya Valentinoff and Mr. Rotov. The 
dancing chorus directed by Theodor 
Adolphus and Al White, Jr., were 
“tops” and the jazz ballet ‘Slaughter on 
Tenth Avenue’ was superbly done by 
Miss Bowman, Mr. Dixon and the 
chorus. 

Hersert W. Cost 





Son Born to Mischa Mischakoffs 


Mischa Mischakoff and his wife have 
named their son, who was born on July 
2, Paul Michael. 
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The Metropolitan Opera and a New 
Bid for Wider Support 


GAIN, the famous old Metropolitan in New 

York raises the issue of to be or not to be 

for opera. There seems to be every prospect 
that the public will again be called upon to help 
finance the institution, though in a way quite 
different from the “save the Metropolitan” cam- 
paign of a few years ago. Then it was the pro- 
ducing company that had a tight squeeze. Now it 
is the real estate company, owners of the building, 
that apparently has come up against a blank wall. 
The two are so dependent, one on the other, that 
the public is scarcely to be blamed if it makes no 
considerable effort to distinguish between them. 
For its patrons, there is but one Metropolitan and 
it is both the building and the company. 

Since 1893, when a fire forced the reconstruc- 
tion of a part of the interior, the producing com- 
pany has rented the house from the real estate 
company. Before the coming of Guilio Gatti- 
Casazza, the producing company was a private 
one for profit. It was Grau’s or Conried’s in a 
sense that it has not since been Gatti’s or John- 
son’s. But people thought of it as the Metropoli- 
tan then, as they do today. The house gave the 
organization an identity that changes of managers 
and systems left much the same. The original 
stockholders of the real estate company were the 
boxholders. They agreed to stand certain assess- 
ments for maintenance expense. The company 
leasing the house was expected to pay its own 
way. For a time under Gatti-Casazza it piled up 
a handsome profit. It was when bad times had 
wiped out that profit and left the producing com- 
pany with a serious deficit that the “save the 
Metropolitan” campaign was inagurated. Since 
then the producing company, if never in a 
position to ignore economies, has managed to 
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meet its obligations from season to season. 

But the real estate company has been faced 
with a steadily mounting problem of dealing not 
with the original stockholders—who had acquired 
their boxes in a time when to own one was some- 
thing of high social prestige—but with heirs who 
in many instances had little interest in the opera 
and who were finding their social prestige else- 
where. Boxes became under the control not of 
individuals but of estates. Some of these estates 
balked at assessments that individuals might will- 
ingly and gladly have paid. Cold business replaced 
sentiment. Questions of profit and loss were sub- 
stituted for love of music, or love of display. Ap- 
pealing to an estate is a very different matter than 
appealing to an art-loving or public spirited head 
of a family. An exchange of letters between Robert 
S. Brewster, representing the Metropolitan Opera 
and Real Estate Company, and Cornelius N. Bliss, 
chairman of the Board of Directors of the Metro- 
politan Opera Association, would indicate that a 
continuance of the present situation beyond May 
31, 1940, when the present Metropolitan opera 
lease expires, probably would entail the forced 
sale of the property. That this correspondence 
should have been made public points to a hope 
that the public will help the producing company 
to do something about it. 

That something would appear to be the sale of 
the building to the producing company, which 
would then own its own home. This presumably 
would mean broadening the base of opera by the 
inclusion of all those who would care to invest in 
the Metropolitan as a self-sustaining institution. 
Whether this would mean the virtual elimination 
of the old social strings or would result in merely 
a paper transfer of the present prerogatives of box- 
holders is one of many details left to conjecture. 
There being at present no other home for opera 
available or projected, the company’s acquirement 
of the building which it has leased through various 
regimes seems altogether logical. If there are 
serious defects in the stage arrangements of the 
old house, they do not prevent first-rate perform- 
ances. Against these must still be advanced the 
glamor of the historic house. The continuance of 
that glamor may require a considerable bucking 
up of the singing strength of the company, par- 
ticularly for the Italian and French repertoire, and 
it may well be that the question of public response 
to the appeal that would seem to be forecast, will 
be more generous, or less generous, according to 
what the coming season of opera may bring forth 
in the way of new voices and new productions. At 
any rate, no threat hangs over this season. 


The Lure of the Soloist 


F there has been any lingering doubt about the 

appeal of soloists at summer concerts, the re- 

cent record crowds in New York, Chicago and 
elsewhere on nights when noted artists have ap- 
peared with symphony orchestras in open-air pro- 
grams must have answered every question that 
could be raised. By their drawing power, singers, 
violinists and pianists have doubled, tripled and 
quadrupled on their special nights what could be 
regarded as average attendance for the nights 
when there have been no soloists, in the same 
series. Often they add materially to the cost of 
the particular concerts in which they participate. 
But even at a very low charge for admission, a 
very little arithmetic will show that when the 
difference of attendance runs into the thousands 
and even the fives and even tens of thousands, 
the additional outlay represents sound business 
policy. 

One thing should not be overlooked, however. 
The combination of soloist and orchestra is what 
pleases the American public most. It would be a 
rash artist who would undertake to fill a summer 
stadium singled-handed by giving a recital there. 
If the public loves the soloist, this is not because 
it does not love its symphonies. 


Personalities 








James Melton, Tenor, Who Is Singing in the Cincinnati 
Zoo Opera, Visits with Mrs. Frank A. Seiberling, Former 


President of the National of Music Clubs 


Federation 


Pons—Now on a visit to South America, Lily Pons 
and her husband, Andre Kostelanetz, are visiting 
Peru and Chile which are new territory to them. 
They also plan to revisit the Argentine. 


McCormack—Appearing in a new role, that of 
voice teacher, John McCormack has undertaken the 
vocal instruction of Alice Marble, tennis star, who 
won the the women’s championship at Wimbledon 
last month. “I believe”, said Mr. McCormack, “that 
she will be a better singer than tennis player”. 


Stokowski— When he is not actually on the podium 
conducting an orchestra, one of Leopold Stokowski’s 
favorite indoor sports is studying mechanical prob- 
lems. He is now working upon an electric orchestra 
in which one instrument by electrification is made 
to sound like an entire choir. It also has other 
Startling novel effects. 


Lawrence—The little town of Winchelsea, Aus- 
tralia, turned out in force recently, to greet Marjorie 
Lawrence, prima donna of the Metropolitan and the 
Paris Opera, when she returned for her first visit 
after leaving home to seek her vocal fortunes. More 
than 150 girls and men on horseback met Miss Law- 
rence at the depot and escorted her, singing “Home, 
Sweet Home.” 


Barlow—A program of rarely heard works by the 
Strauss family was broadcast recently by Howard 
Barlow. Mr. Barlow made the selection from the 
Lowenberg Collection purchased about a year ago in 
Vienna by the Library of Congress. Paul Lowenberg 
was neither a musician nor a librarian, but a railroad 
man. Members of the family represented included 
Johann Junior and Senior, Eduard and Joseph. 


Menuhin—When flames from a forest fire 
threatened to consume the new house of Yehudi 
Menuhin in the Santa Cruz mountains in California, 
a CCC crew took matters in hand. In an article in 
the CCC camp publication, the Almaden Mercury, 
Snoozey Dee, its writer, states: “Gee! What a swell 
guy he is! He even talked to me!” 
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PALESTINE PLAYERS 


Scherchen Conducts Bruckner’s 
‘Romantic’ and Schénberg’s 
‘Pelléas et Mélisande’ 
PALESTINE, July 23.—The guest con- 
ductor of the Palestine Symphony’s last 
subscription concerts of the winter sea- 
son was Dr. Hermann Scherchen. His 
concerts in Tel-Aviv, Jerusalem and 
Haifa, included two memorable events: 
a wonderful performance of Bruckner’s 
‘Romantic’ Symphony, and a clear, con- 
vincing and thoughtful interpretation of 
Arnold Schénberg’s ‘Pelléas et Méli- 
sande.’ The latter was explained to the 
public at a general rehearsal in which 
the conductor prefaced the actual per- 
formance with a talk on the work and 

the composer. 

Other out-of-the-ordinary programs 
included performances of a Bach B 
Minor Suite with Erich Toeplitz, En- 
gelmann and Hutorky as solo flutists; 
Beethoven’s Seventh and Mendelssohn’s 
‘Melusine’ Overture. Under Dr. Sher- 
chen’s baton, Andreas Weissgerber, one 
of the first-desk violins, gave the local 
premiere of Castelnuovo-Tedesco’s Sec- 
ond Concerto, ‘The Prophets’. Rudolf 
Bergmann, violinist, played Busoni’s 
charming Concerto. 


Conductor Prolongs Stay 


Scherchen’s success was so consider- 
ible that he decided to prolong his stay 
and.to preside over a Bach-Beethoven 
festival week and the first summer con- 
certs. The concert at which Stefan 
\shkenase appeared as soloist in Bee- 
thoven’s Piano Concerto in G, also con- 
tained the memorable premiere of a 
new arrangement of Bach’s mighty ‘Art 
of the Fugue’. The new scoring (of 
the first part, eleven fugues only), is 
based on Wolfgang Graeser’s arrange- 
ment, and was made by Roger Vuataz. 
lhe summer season began in the Le- 
vant Fair Ground Gardens with lighter 
programs under Scherchen. Outstand- 
ing works included Mozart’s Sinfonia 
Concertante, with Lorand Fenyves, 
violin, and O. Partos, viola, as soloists; 
music by the Palestinians, E. W. Stern- 
berg, Brandmann and Lavry, and 
osef Kaminski’s fine performance of 
we Rondo Capriccioso for 
violin. 


J Sel 


Scherchen was succeeded at the sum- 
mer series by Michael Taube, who con- 
ducted a Viennese evening, and a con- 
cert of Romantic music with the young 
pianist, Shulamith Shafir, as soloist in 
Schumann’s Piano Concerto. Bronislaw 
Schulz led an opera concert and an 
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END WINTER SERIES 


evening program which included Kallin- 
ikoff’s First Symphony. Rena Pfiffer 
was soloist at the former. 

The Palestine branches of the Inter- 
national Society for Contemporary 
music have been active. On their pro- 
grams Eli Friedmann, Edith Gerson- 
kiwi, Ada Schor, Mr. Toeplitz, Mr. 

‘ Partos, Theo. Salzmann and Alexander 
Buch have been heard as soloists. The 
Piano Sonatina by Mahler-Kalstein 
was performed, as were a new trio for 
flute, viola and ’cello by Dr. Peter 
Gradenwitz and a suite of songs by A. 
Daus. At another concert the Second 
Quartet of the Jerusalem composer and 
viola player, Heinrich Jacoby, was 


given. P. G. 





William James, Controller of Music in 

Australia Visits Musical America 

William James, controller of music in 
Australia, who is making a year’s tour 
around the world to visit all the im- 
portant broadcasting stations, paid a call 
in MusicaL AMERICA’s offices re- 
cently. Mr. James arrived in Van- 
couver on June 2, and after a tour of the 
Pacific Coast, made his way East 
through Canada and will leave shortly 
for Europe, where he plans to visit Lon- 
don, Paris, Berlin, Budapest, Moscow 
and other important broadcasting cen- 
ters. 





Tito Sings Before 8,000 in 


Buenos Aires 


Schipa 


Buenos, Arres, July 21.—After an 
absence of three years Tito Schipa, 
tenor, returned to the Teatro Colon in 
two concert appearances on July 7 and 
11 and sang before audiences of over 
8,000 people. Police were called out to 
handle the crowds at the box-offices, the 
demand for tickets proved so great. On 
July 9 his concert at Rosario was also 
a complete sell-out. Mr. Schipa is sched- 
uled for twenty-eight appearances in 
opera, concert and on the radio during 
his ten weeks in South America. 


Bloch Quartet Plays at Summer School 


The Alexander Bloch String Quartet 
gave the fourth of a series of chamber 
music concerts on the evening of Aug. 
4 at the Bloch Summer School of Music 
between Green River and Hillsdale, N. 
Y. The works played were Brahms’s 
Quartet, Op. 67, in B Flat, and Mo- 
zart’s Quartet in G. 
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Wheat They Read Twenty Years Ago 


MUSICAL AMERICA for August, 1919 























WHEN OSCAR HAMMERSTEIN DIED 


(1) Best Known Portrait (Upper Left); (2) Favorite Pastime, Devising a New Cigar-Making 
Machine (Upper Right); (3) A Recent Snapshot (Lower Left); (4) With His Famous Silk 
Hat (Lower Centre); (5) Playing Own Waltz at New York Hippodrome (Lower Right) 


Did They? 

A ten years ban on German per- 
formers, put into force by the London 
concert agents, is urged by Mr. (name 
withheld, a well known writer on musi- 
cal subjects), for, he contends, the inde- 
cency of our coming into contact with 
German artists in the intimate relation 
of performer and audience within that 
pertod ought to be unthinkable. 

1919 


A True Prophet! 

(Toscanini Speaks) “I have no pa- 
tience with this association of art with 
politics. I think it is ridiculous to claim 
that any political propaganda can be or 
ever is made through the medium of any 
art. You will see that Wagner will have 
his triumphal re-entry into all countries 
and that very shortly. I am not inclined 
to think the war will give a new direc- 
tion to music.” 

1919 
New Singers at the Met. 

Giulio Gatti-Casazza has announced 
the engagement of the following singers 
for the coming season: Evelyn Scotney, 
soprano; Margaret Farnam, soprano; 
Gladys Axman, soprano; Jeanne Gor- 
don, mezzo-soprano; Edna Kellogg, so- 
prano, and Ellen Dalossy, soprano. 
Mme. Scotney is an Australian, Mme. 
Gordon a Canadian and Mme. Dalossy 
a Hungarian. All the rest are native 
Americans. 

1919 


Talent in Families 
Talent is said to crop out in large 
families. Guiomar Novaes, the Bra- 
zilian pianist, is the seventeenth child 
in her family. 
1919 
We Still Listen to ‘Lucia’ 
(Campanini Speaks) “What on earth 
is the use of clamoring for new operas 
when the days of grand opera are slowly 
but surely coming to an end? ... I 
seriously believe that grand opera has 
no future.” 
1919 


Militarization of Opera 

It was announced recently in an ad- 
vertisement, “Leonard Wood Now in 
the Metropolitan”, but it turned out to 
be the Metropolitan Magazine, not the 
Metropolitan Opera House. 

1919 
These Valiant Musicians! 

May Stone, soprano, telling of her 
first thrilling experience in an aero 
plane, said: “We went up 1,200 feet and 
felt no fear at all!” 

1919 
“Dove Sono?” 

“You would be surprised at the num- 
ber of really good songs American and 
English composers have produced, so 
that soon, when the world has settled 
down to its normal state, we shall have 
an infinitely larger fund of songs out 
of which to make our programs.” 

1919 
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Paris Grand Opera and Opéra Comique Reorganized 


Rouché to Be Administrateur 
Général;Gaubert, Director of 
Grand Opera, and Busser of 
the Opéra Comique 


By Dr. PAu STEFAN 


PARIS, Aug. 1. 
HE new organization of the Par- 
isian state opera houses, the Grand 
Opera and the Opéra Comique, has been 
completed after many delays, and 
officially announced. Its main features 
are familiar to all: Rouché, heretofore 
director of the two theatres, is to be 
“Administrateur Général,” a sort of 
superintendent, and will continue as 
chairman of the board, but will be re- 
lieved of many duties by the appoint- 
ment of two directors, Philippe Gau- 
bert for the Grand Opéra and Henri 
Busser for the Opéra Comique. Gau- 
bert was already in charge of opera in 
the grand opera house, but Busser is a 
new man, at least in this capacity, and 
there are circles who will watch the de- 
parture of M. Mariotte, head of opera 
in the Opéra Comique, with regret. 
The board was agreed that Jacques 
Rouché be retained: a man who had 
cultivated art in all its phases to so 
high a degree, especially the mise en 
scéne; a man with such a long past, for 
Rouché fostered the arts and even new 
art as a private entrepreneur in his 
Théatre des Arts many years ago, when 
there was no profit in it. Being a man 
of means, he was able to patronize the 
arts and continued to do so even after 
undertaking the management of the state 
opera houses. For it is only since the 
new reforms that these theatres have 
truly become institutions of the French 
government. Up to this time they were 
only “subsidized theatres,” that is, pri- 
vate enterprises which were granted a 
subsidy of a stipulated amount by the 
government, thereby giving the state 
some say in their management. But 
if these sums did not suffice—as was 
so often the case—the private part- 
ners had to make up the difference, 
and it is an open. secret that 
Rouché contributed an additional 15, 
or, according to some, 2 million francs. 
This will now cease. The theatres will 





Jacques Rouché, Administrateur Général of the Paris Grand Opera and Opéra Comique 


be supported entirely by the govern- 
ment, not unlike the Louvre. 


Uniform Budget for Both Houses 


The administrative reforms will also 
put an end to the special privileges 
which both theatres had hitherto en- 
joyed. When a work had once been 
given by one of them, it belonged to that 
one exclusively, according to a distribu- 
tion which was not always easy to un- 
derstand, for the Opéra Comique als 
performed works of the grand style and 
of a kind that certainly belonged in a 
large house. A singer, moreover, who 
was a member of the Grand Opera 
company, was not allowed to take roles 
in the Opéra Comique, and vice versa 
All that is going to be changed now. 
Works, personnel and acquisitions will 
be held in common, that is, the entire 
scenic and administrative outlay will 
be budgeted uniformly for both houses 
from the beginning. Works, moreover, 
which have fallen into the hands of the 
Opéra Comique through some accident 
or other, though they are better suited 
for the Grand Opera, as, for example, 
the ‘Roi d’Ys’, will be transferred to that 
house for which they are more appro- 
priate—even ‘Carmen’, although it is 
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presented with spoken dialogue in the 
French version, is to be given in the 
Grand Opera. 

The state guarantee is also to be used 
in the future more than in the past 
towards works of whose effectiveness 
with the general public one is not ab- 
solutely convinced, but which are other- 
wise considered valuable; this will give 
young composers a better chance. 


Students, beginning artists and 
fathers of large families, moreover, are 
to receive special concessions on a 


der scale than hitherto, if they wish 


tend the opera. 
Milhaud’s ‘Médée’ Planned 


The Grand Opera will continue its 
present policy of rehearsing and staging 
anew the main works of the repertoire 
as well as other operas of importance. 
At the present time special pains are 
being taken again with Berlioz’ ‘Troy- 
ens’ and, in the Opéra Comique, with 
Gounod’s ‘Mireille’. In both theatres, 
furthermore, new productions are to re- 
ceive greater consideration. One of the 
first novelties of the Grand Opera will 
be Darius Milhaud’s ‘Médée’, an opera 
which the composer was commissioned 
to write by the government. The Ad- 
ministrateur Général, to be sure, has 
long cherished the pet idea that opera 
librettos, which are in conformity with 
the spirit of the times, would entice the 
public into the opera house more than 
heretofore. 

A few more biographical particulars 
about Gaubert and Busser: they are 
both Prix de Rome men and have both 
conducted at the opera houses. Gaubert 
is still conducting there and will con- 
tinue to do so as director. He began, 
moreover, as a flutist with the orchestra 
of the Grand Opera, the first orchestra 
player in the history of the house to 
rise to the rank of director. Both are 
also represented in the repertoire by 
operas and ballets of their own. Busser, 
to be sure, has not been conducting for 
a long time. He has become a teacher 
at the Conservatory where is is helping 
train a young generation of composers. 
For this reason he is considered a con- 
ventionalist by many. But your present 
reporter has heard works at perform- 
ances of the Conservatory which did not 
sound at all academic. We can rather 
hope that his constant contact with 
young people will enable him to get on 
the track of new talents and new works. 

As is always the case, there are those 
who are well satisfied, others who are 


less well satisfied with the new arrange- 
ments. To be exact, there are also some 
who maintain that at bottom not much 
has changed, especially since Henri 
Busser is going on seventy. But al- 
though youth is unquestionably neces- 
sary, in the special case of the Parisian 
state opera houses it would not be such 
a great misfortune in itself if much re- 
mained as it was. For, contrary to 
rumor, it has been up to the mark in 
many things. 


BOSTONIANS GIVE 
‘SQUALUS’ BENEFIT 


Fiedler Conducts Memorial Con- 
cert on Sea Coast Near 
Fatal Site 

Litrce Boar’s Heap, N. H., Aug. 
10.—A thick, pea-soup fog drifting in- 
land, the sound of pounding surf on this 
rocky New Hampshire coast, and twelve 
miles out from shore the ill starred sub- 
marine ‘Squalus’ lying 240 feet beneath 
the surface of a sullen gray ocean: this 
was the dramatic setting in which 
seventy members of the Boston Sym- 
phony, conducted by Arthur Fiedler, 
played a memorial and benefit concert 
for the victims of the ‘Squalus’, on the 
opera field of Mr. and Mrs. Arthur L. 
Hobson on July 30. 

Seldom, if ever, has a concert of this 
type been given under more dramatic 
circumstances. The huge sur- 
rounded by tall cedar columns and 
backed by an immense American flag, 
was the work of some of the survivors 
of the ‘Squalus’, and these same sur- 





stage, 


vivors also acted in the capacity 
of ushers. An audience of more than 
2,500 heard this unusual concert, the 


program of which comprised Weber’s 
Overture to ‘Oberon’; the Beethoven 
Symphony No. 5; Enesco’s Roumanian 
Rhapsody No. 1 in A Major; the Finale 
of the ‘Pathétique’ Symphony by Tchai- 
kovsky (In Memoriam); the Prelude 
to ‘Die Meistersinger’ by Wagner, and 
that powerful hymn of the sea, ‘Eternal 
Father, Strong to Save’, in which the 
audience joined the orchestra. The finale 
to the program was a stirring perform- 
ance of “The Star Spangled Banner’. 
GracE May STUTSMAN 





Mercedes Walker Sails for Europe 

Mrs. Mercedes Walker, field repre- 
sentative of the Civic Concert Service, 
sailed on July 1 for a two-month’s trip 
to Europe. Her itinerary will include 
the British Isles, France, Belgium, Hol- 
land, Germany, Switzerland and Italy. 
While over there she will attend the 
Salzburg and Bayreuth music festivals. 





Robert Simon, Jr.. Weds Helen Douglas 
Mr. and Mrs. Hector Cameron Adam 
have announced the marriage of their 
daughter, Helen Douglas, to Robert 
Edward Simon, Jr., on July 27. Mr. 
Simon is president of Carnegie Hall, 
Inc., having succeeded to the position 
upon the death of his father in 1935. 





WAN TED— Advertising solicitor by long es- 
tablished music magazine. Splendid oppor- 
tunity for dynamic worker familiar with 
concert field. Permanent and liberal com- 
pensaticn. All enquiries will be held con- 
fidential. State experience. 

Address MUSICAL AMERICA—Box 801, 
113 West 57th Street, New York, N. Y. 








Young woman, college graduate, with broad 
musical background and experience as news- 
paper music critic and secretary to Symphony 
manager, desires a position as secretary and 
personal maid to woman musician. Free to 
travel. Address D. B., 561 Broadway, South 
Haven, Michigan. 
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WASHINGTON HAILS CONCERTS AT POTOMAC WATERGATE 


(Continued from page 3) 
sward along the Potomac’s bank, the 
Lincoln Memorial plaza, and the Arling- 
ton Bridge, which crosses the river just 
to the left of the musician’s barge. The 
opera viewed by these thousands was 
Puccini’s ‘Madame Butterfly’. 

Kindler Conducts 


Hans Kindler, regular conductor of 
the National Symphony, led the orches- 
tra in its first summer concert, and re- 
sponded to the festive spirit of the oc- 
casion by playing the Prelude to the 
Third Act of ‘Lohengrin’ for President 
Roosevelt, who, sending in a request at 
Dr. Kindler’s invitation, asked for some 
Wagner ; performing Debussy’s ‘Au Clair 
de la Lune’ in honor of the moon which 
was shining romantically overhead, and 
ending the evening’s program with the 
‘Flight of the Bumblebee’ as a token of 
thanks for the absence of mosquitos. 

In addition to all these Dr. Kindler 
gave the opening night audience plenty 
of regular symphonic fare, ranging 
from Frescobaldi airs to the First Sym- 
phony of Brahms. 

Dr. Kindler also conducted the sec- 
ond concert on July 16. A somewhat 
smaller audience made up in enthusiasm 
for its deficiency in numbers. After 
three encores Dr. Kindler had to lead 
his orchestra men off the shell stage to 
break up the meeting. Young Gloria 
Perkins, playing the Tchaikovsky Violin 
Concerto, was the soloist of the evening. 
She gave the composition a most lyrical 
performance that was altogether effec- 
tive in the cool, outdoor setting. Dr. 
Kindler introduced excerpts from Wag- 
ner in the second half of the program. 

Kurtz Performs Berlioz 

Since the second concert the orchestra 
has been in the hands of guest conduc- 
tors. Efrem Kurtz conducted the third 
and fourth events on July 19 and 23. 
With Robert Crawford, baritone, as so- 
loist, Mr. Kurtz introduced considerable 
unfamiliar music during his first pro- 
gram, and won his audience by his de- 
cisive leadership. Berlioz’s ‘Symphonie 

Fantastique’, which Mr. Kurtz has con- 
ducted here before for the Ballet Russe 
interpretation, was a major work of the 
July 19 concert. Mr. Crawford gave, 
among other works, dramatic renditions 
of the soliloquy from Richard Hage- 
man’s ‘Caponsacchi’, and the ‘Buzzard 


Song’ from Gershwin’s ‘Porgy and 
Sess’. 
Mr. Kurtz featured Tchaikovsky’s 


Symphony No. 6 in B Minor on his 
second appearance at the Watergate, 
although one of the most popular selec- 

















Underwood & Underwood 


Dr. Hans Kindler and the National Symphony at the Opening ‘Sunset Symphony’ Before an Audience of 25,000 at the Potomac 
Watergate on July 12, at Which a Distinguished Attendant, President Franklin D. Roosevelt, Requested a Work by Wagner 


kofieff’s Scherzo and March from the 
‘Love For Three Oranges’. 

An audience of 12,000 packed the 
main sections of the Watergate to 
radio’s popular conductor, Erno Rapee, 
and his soloist, Ossy Renardy, violinist 
The 18-year-old virtuoso stood impres- 
sively in white tie and 
eighty-five 


hear 
iitai 


the 
cit 


tails before 


shirt-sleeved musicians to 


perform Paganini’s Concerto in D. The 
brilliance of his work brought vigor- 


ous hand-clapping, loud bravos and out- 


right whistling when he 
Later he played 
‘Sonatina’ during 


through 
ymposer’s 
aacast 
of the program. Mr. Rapee, making 
his initial appearance before a Wash- 
ington audience, drew from the works 
of Liszt, Wagner, Johann Strauss 
Brahms for his progran 


portion 


South American Music Heard 
Burle Marx, the Brazilian conductor 
who is recognized widely as an author- 
ity on South American music, conducted 
the July 30 concert. He was the victim 
of the season’s only adverse weather. 


A thunderstorm broke just as the first 
half of the program ended, and drove 
10,000 listeners to shelter. However, 


the concert was not long interrupted 
The conductor and orchestra 
mained on the barge 


his Tre- 





moved feet further off shore. A 
second was pulled up in front for 
the orchestra. “pecial lighting equip- 
nt i to be mst i, and scenery 

1 Doar All these preliminaries, 

s Ww sa ress fT ~ were atl 
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Hilda Burke As Butterfly 
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HUNTINGTON SYMPHONY 
UNDER NEW CONDUCTOR 


Raymonde Schoewe Assumes Leadership 





‘Water Music’ by Handel and ‘March 
Hongroise’, of Berlioz. 

Roland Hayes, negro tenor, gave a 
program at the City Auditorium on 
May 16 m Ge dn 
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California 


Beginning 
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OPERA AND SYMPHONY HOLD SWAY AT 


Summer Season of Music Under 
Direction of Albert Stoessel 
Brings a Varied Succession of 
Performances—Noted Soloists 
Heard—Messiah’, Organ Re- 
citals and Lectures Given 


CHauTAugua, Aug. 12—The musi- 
cal season of the 66th annual assembly 
at Chautauqua, now nearing its conclu- 
sion under the general direction of Al- 
bert Stoessel, has been notably success- 
ful. Mr. Stoessel will himself have con- 
ducted, at the close of his season, nine- 
teen concerts by the Chautauqua Sym- 
phony Orchestra with Mischa Mischa- 
koff, concert master of the NBC Or- 
chestra as its concert master; and five 
Saturday morning Concerts for Young 
People. Five Symphony concerts on Sun- 
day afternoons and the Young People’s 
concerts have been broadcast each 
season over the NBC network. Georges 
Barrére, conductor of the Chautauqua 
Little Symphony Orchestra, presented 
two concerts the week before the advent 
of the large orchestra, with Pauline 
Pierce, contralto, and Frederick 
Dvonch, violinist, as soloists. 

The season’s program includes eleven 
opera nights presented by the Chautau- 
qua Opera Association. Alberto Bim- 
boni and Gregory Ashman are the opera 
conduetors and Mr. Stoessel and AIl- 
fredo Valenti are the artistic directors. 

The schedule of operas has included Vic- 
tor Herbert’s ‘Naughty Marietta’ with 
Helen Van Loon, soprano, and Donald 
Dame, tenor, in the leads; Verdi's ‘Il 
Trovatore’ with Alice George, soprano, 
Willard Young, tenor, Joan Peebles, con- 
tralto, and Evan Evans, baritone; Mozart's 
“Marriage of Figaro’ with Hugh Thomp- 
son, baritone, in the title role, Gertrude 
Gibson, Vera Weikel, Helen Van Loon, 
sopranos, Maxwell Lick, tenor, and John 
McCrae, Gean Greenwell, and David Otto, 
baritones ; Donizetti’s ‘Don Pasquale’ with 
Gean Greenwell in the title role, Josephine 
Antoine, soprano, Clifford Menz, tenor, 
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In ‘Don Pasquale. Gean Greenwall 
and Josephine Antoine 


and Hugh Thompson, baritone, in double 
bill with Gilbert and Sullivan's ‘Trial by 
Jury’ with Warren Lee Terry, Vera Wei- 
kel, John McCrae, Donald Dame, Donald 
liedemann and David Otto; Offenbach’s 
‘Tales of Hoffmann’ with Donald Dame as 
Hoffmann, Josephine Antoine as the Doll, 


and Susanne Fisher as Antonia. The sea- 
son will close with Puccini’s ‘Madame 
Butterfly’ with Miss Fisher in the title 


role, Clifford Menz as Pinkerton and Hugh 
Thompson as Sharpless. 


Sold Out Houses for Operas 


[he operas at Norton Hall, Chautau- 
qua’s attractive indoor theater, have been 
played to sold out houses, and the per- 
formances have been of an unsually high 
order. After eleven seasons Chautauqua 
has proved to be a much needed medium 
for the development of young American 
opera singers. Several of the present day 
members of the Metropolitan Opera As- 
sociation had their initial training at Chau- 
tauqua, and they come back each season 
to sing at their “alma mater.” This sea- 
son Josephine Antoine, Susanne Fisher, 
and Julius Huehn are appearing in opera 
or concert by courtesy of the Metropoli- 
tan, and Helen Jepson was also soloist 
with the orchestra on August 12. Willard 
Young returned after an absence of sev- 
eral years, and made an excellent impres- 
sion as Manrico in “Il Trovatore’. The 
young baritone, Hugh Thompson has made 
a decided place for himself with his voice 
of unusually fine quality, his charm of per- 
sonality and his ability as an actor. His 
impersonation of Figaro in Mozart’s ‘Mar- 
riage of Figaro’ had the spontaneity and 
artistry of a seasoned opera singer; his 
singing and interpretation of the role of 
Dappertutto in “Tales of Hoffman’, Aug. 
11 and 14, showed how well he could han- 
dle the dramatic characterization. He was 
vocally admirable as Dottore Malatesta 
in ‘Don Pasquale’. 

Alice George sang the role of Leonore 
in ‘Il Trovatore’ with ability and beau- 
tiful voice. Her interpretation of Giulietta 
in “Tales of Hoffman’ showed versatility 
and allure. Joan Peebles, a clever come- 


Group photos by Kendig Eaton 
Paul Whiteman (Left), Mischa Mischakoff 
and Arthur E. Bestor 


dienne in light roles such as the ones she 
assumed in ‘Naughty Marietta’ and ‘Mar- 
riage of Figaro’, showed her fine sense of 
drama as Azucena in ‘Il Trovatore’. Helen 
Van Loon has made strides both vocally 
and histrionically; John McCrae showed 
excellent possibilities, both as to voice and 
acting, as Coppelius in the Offenbach opera 
and in ‘Trial by Jury’. Warren Lee Terry, 
always invaluable in his character acting, 
has had several successful appearances as 
the Judge in the Gilbert and Sullivan 
opera, and in “Tales of Hoffmann’ in which 
he had four roles. Donald Dame is rapid- 
ly winning favor as a character tenor. In 
the Offenbach work, Pauline Pierce made 
an admirable Nicklausse. Gean Greenwell, 
a gifted actor, has made definite improve- 
ment in his vocal production. He is a valu- 
able member of the group as was demon- 
strated in his excellent performance of 
Don Pasquale and even more impressive 
achievement as Dr. Miracle in “Tales of 
Hoffmann’. 

Josephine Antoine’s charming voice and 
acting ability proved particularly well 
suited to the intimacy of the small opera 


house. She was a charming Norina in 
‘Don Pasquale’, and was delightful as 


Olympia in the first act of ‘Hoffmann’. 
Clifford Menz was a personable Ernesto 
in Donizetti’s opera; his lyric tenor was 
a pleasure to hear. Susanne Fisher sang 
with appealing vocal beauty and grace as 
Antonia in ‘The Tales of Hoffmann’. 

The operas are all sung in English and 
are mounted simply but artistically. 


Popular Soloists Heard 


The pre-season opened with a concert 
on July 4, of the Jamestown High School 
Band under Arthur Goranson, director. 
The band enjoys the reputation of being 
one of the finest in this country. On July 
12, the Cleveland Women’s Orchestra ap- 
peared under the direction of Hyman 
Schandler with Eunice Podis as pianist. 
One of the most popular events of the sea- 
son was Paul Whiteman’s appearance with 
his Ali American Band on July 14. Capac- 
ity audiences heard Josephine Antoine, as 
soloist with the Symphony Orchestra on 
Aug. 2; and Helen Jepson, soloist on Aug. 
12. On Aug. 26, Lawrence Tibbett will 
close the season with a recital. 

On the first Sunday broadcast of the 
orchestra, July 23, Ernest Hutcheson was 
soloist. The following Sunday, Georges 
Barrere was heard in the coast to coast 
hook up. Julius Huehn, baritone of the 
Metropolitan Opera Association, was the 
first soloist of the season, with the Sym- 
phony Orchestra, July 20. Other prom- 
inent soloists have been Austin Conradi, 
Oscar Wagner, Gordon Stanley, Harrison 
Potter, Jacques Abram and Drusilla Huff- 
master, pianists; Georges Miquelle, ’cello ; 
Mischa Mischakoff, Joseph Fuchs, Albert 
Stoessel and Carroll Glenn, violinists ; and 
Misses Fisher, Peebles, and Messrs. 
Evans and Clarence Reinert, vocalists. Mr. 
Stoessel has offered excellent programs in- 
cluding the four Brahms Symphonies and 
many scores of classical and modern rep- 
ertory. 

The Chautauqua Chamber Music Society 
has given three concerts on each program 
of which has been included an American 
work. On August 5, Mendelssohn’s 





CHAUTAUQUA 





In ‘Marriage of Figaro.’ Left, Vera Weikel; 
Right, Hugh Thompson; Below, Helen Van 
Loon, John Mc Crae, and Gertrude Gibson 





Donald Dame 


In ‘Tales of Hoffmann.’ 
and Pauline Pierce 


‘Elijah’ was sung under the direction of 
Walter Howe, conductor of the Chautau- 
qua Choir of seven hundred voices. Alice 
George, Pauline Pierce, Donald Dame and 
Gean Greenwell were soloists. 

Olin Downes of the New York Times 
and Olga Samaroff-Stokowski have given 
lectures. A two-weeks Layman’s Music 
Course has been conducted by Mary AI- 
lison of the David’ Mannes School in New 
York. On Aug. 10 Marion Bauer gave a 
talk on “Nationalism in Music” and is hold- 
ing her annual series of lectures next week 
illustrated by Harrison Potter. Another 
feature of the regular program is the series 
of Amphitheater organ recitals by the of- 
ficial organist, George W. Volkel. 
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SEATTLE WELCOMES 
SCHOOL CONCERTS 


Events Given Under Auspices of 
University School Include 
Many Recitals 

SEATTLE, Aug. 10—Concerts of the 
University Summer School have been 
many and varied. On June 29, Helen 
Louise Oles and John Hopper, duo- 
pianists, appeared in a recital featuring 
a suite arranged especially for them by 
the composer Carl Paige Wood, direc- 
tor of the University School of Music. 
Other works played were by Fresco- 
baldi, Gouvy, Rachmaninoff and others. 

The third attraction of the summer 
quarter was Stephen Kennedy on July 
6. A fine baritone voice, and dignified 
and refined style of singing character- 
ized this talented artist’s recital. Dor- 
othee Jarnac and David Tidman, danc- 
ers, made their second appearance at 
Meany Hall on July 11. Ellen Repp, 
contralto, gave her only Northwest re- 
cital at the University on July 13. She 
gave a careful performance of a well 
chosen program. Miss Repp has an at- 
tractive quality of tone and revealed 
intelligent musicianship. Arville Bel- 
stad was the accompanist. 

Institute Students Heard 


Two summer school organizations, a 
band directed by Walter Welke, and 
chorus, directed by Fritz Kitzinger, as- 
sisted by Marjorie Glenn Douglas, so- 
prano, gave a joint program on July 18. 
The program arranged for the last ap- 
pearance of the students attending the 
High School Institute on July 21 was 
no disappointment to an audience which 
packed the house. After five weeks of 
intensive studying, the young musicians 
made a brilliant showing. Keenest in- 
terest seems to be given to the orches- 
tra directed by George Kirchner and 
Ferdinand Soronson of Portland. Fx- 
cellent work was accomplished by the 
chorus, Carl A. Pitzer, director, and 
band directed by Walter Welke, and 
Frank Anarde of Tacoma. This is the 
fifth year of the institute which was 
organized to further the cause of music 
in the public schools of the Northwest. 
George Kirchner was director of the 
Institute. 

Mary Louise Wright, organist, in her 
organ recital, July 25, showed a mastery 
of the instrument in works by Bach, 
Franck, Schumann and some of her own 
compositions, notably “Buffalos,” to the 
poem by Carl Sandburg. 

Kensley Rosen, talented young violin- 
ist, was heard again on July 27 in a 
program which demonstrated his fine 
talent and technique. Barbara Rankin 
was at the piano. 

Nan D. Bronson 








Manuscript Society Gives Works by 
Members in Los Angeles 

Los ANGELEs, Aug. 10.—The Mary 
Carr Moore Manuscript Society pre- 
sented on July 27 at Barker Brothers’ 
auditorium a program of music written 
by members of the club. Composers 
contributing were Ernest Douglas, who 
played his organ fantasy; Arthur Carr, 
J. Charles McNeil, Mary Carr Moore, 
Albert Denis Tessier, Ada Hall, Allen 


Hubbard, Hazel Caster, Richard Drake 
Saunders, with songs; Bessie Bartlett 
Frankel, Mary Carr Moore, Constance 
Shirley, with piano pieces. Morris 
Browda, of the University of Southern 
California music faculty, presented his 
Prelude and Fugue, No. 1, for piano; 
and Richard Bender contributed her 
‘Romanya’ for violin and piano. Par- 
ticipating artists were Wynn Prentice, 
baritone; Mary Green Pauloo, soprano; 
Helen Nash, violinist, and Constance 
Shirley, pianist. u 2. 


BUFFALO SYMPHONY 
GIVES MODERN MUSIC 


Guest-Conductors Heard — Plan 
Series of Chamber Music 
Programs 

BuFFa.o, N. Y., Aug. 10.—The sum- 
mer concerts of the Buffalo Federal 
Symphony have to date presented Ar- 
nold Cornelissen of Buffalo and Henry 
Johnson of Bennington College, Ben- 
nington, Vt. Mr. Cornelissen led a 
second local hearing of his composi- 
tion, ‘A Morning in May’. 

Mr. Johnson, who conducted three 
concerts while the orchestra’s regular 
conductor, Franco Autori, was away on 
vacation, featured modern compositions 
by Robert McBride and Otto Luening 
on his programs. Further interest was 
added to the final concert under Mr. 
Johnson by the appearance as guest 
artist of Margaret Aue (Mrs. Henry 
Johnson), ‘cellist, who played the 
Tchaikovsky ‘Variations on a Rococco 
Theme,’ with the orchestra. 

With Mr. Autori’s return for the 
concert of June 21, the regular sum- 
mer series got under way. Several local 
soloists are scheduled to appear. 

A chamber music series by the Wol- 
anek String Quartet during July and 
August promises Buffalo music-lovers 
worthwhile programs. Each of the play- 
ers is a member of the Buffalo Federal 
Symphony. Jan Wolanek, concertmas- 
ter of the orchestra, is the first violin; 
Josef Wincenc, second violin; Ferdi- 
nand Ressel, viola-player, and Rudolf 
Doblin, ’cellist. 

Margaret Reed Dooley, soprano of 
New York, a former Buffalonian, gave 
a song recital in the Knights of Colum- 
bus Auditorium on June 15. Miss 
Dooley, a sincere musician of genuine 
ability, chose a program of unusual 
musical interest. 

THEODOLINDA C. Boris 











Yella Pessl and Fritz Lechner in All- 
Bach Program 

Yella Pessl, harpsichordist and organ- 
ist, was guest organist at the all-Bach 
program given at the Gallery of Sci- 
ences and Art in the Business Systems 
and Insurance Building at the World’s 
Fair on July 26. Fritz Lechner, bari- 
tone, was assistant artist. Miss Pessl 
was heard earlier in the summer season 
during the broadcast program of the 
Bach Circle on June 9, over station 
WQXR. Miss Pessl also opened the 
summer concert series at the MacMil- 
lan Theatre, Columbia University, on 
July 13. She plans to spend part of the 
remaining summer in research work at 
Harvard University. 
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Max Reiter Engaged as Conduc- 
tor of New Permanent Group 
of Eighty Musicians 

San ANTONIO, Tex., Aug. 10.— 
Plans for a permanent symphony for 
San Antonio have been announced. A 
charter in the name of the Symphony 
Society of San Antonio has been se- 
cured and Dr. Max Reiter engaged as 
conductor. E. H. Keator is president 
of the organization and D. A. Powell, 
secretary-treasurer. Forty guarantors 
compose the board of directors. The 
orchestra will comprise eighty musi- 
cians, the majority, local professionals. 
A series of four concerts will be given, 
one each during October, November, 
February and March. 

Smetana’s ‘The Bartered Bride’ was 
a brilliant opening for the Civic Opera 
series at Sunken Garden Theatre, con- 
ducted by Dr. Otto Wick. Stage direc- 
tion was under Lloyd Harris. Dancing 
was directed by Mimi and Pomme, and 
Bernice Gascoine of the University of 
San Antonio. The roles of Marie and 
Jenik were sung by Lois and Oran Kirk- 
patrick. Lloyd Harris was the marriage 
broker and Eric Harker, Vashek. Elsa 
Diemer Wick had the part of Ludmila, 
Fred Zalmanzig was Krushina. Jack 
Blankfield was the showman and Lucile 
Klaus Whiteside, Esmeralda. Other 
parts were taken by Emmi Clegg 
Prokop, Wally Gursch, Roland Klar, 
Yvonne Flores, Joseph McGarrigle, 
Joseph Heylman and Bob Winn. Mrs. 
Lewis Krams Beck is president of the 
Civic Opera Company. 

The Federal Symphony was heard in 
two concerts in Sunken Garden Thea- 
tre, Walter Dunham conducting. The 
E Minor Symphony by Tchaikovsky 
and Chabrier’s ‘Rhapsody Espafia’ were 
played. Other works given were by 
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SAN ANTONIO GETS SYMPHONY CHARTER 


Mozart, Dvorak, Gounod, Massenet, 
Strauss and Puccini. 


Kullman Is Soloist 


A concert, ‘Prelude to the Operas’, 
opened the Civic Opera Company’s 
twelfth season at the Sunken Garden 
Theatre. Max Reiter conducted an or- 
chestra of seventy-eight musicians in 
music by Weber, Wagner and others, 
winning high approval from a large 
audience. As assisting soloist, Charles 
Kullman, tenor of the Metropolitan 
Opera, was heartily received in favor- 
ite arias interspersed throughout the 
program including the ‘Flower Song’ 
from ‘Carmen’, ‘M’appari’ from ‘Mar- 
tha’, ‘Prize Song’ from ‘Die Meister- 
singer’, ‘La Donna e mobile’ from 
‘Rigoletto’, ‘Che gelida manina’ from 
‘La Bohéme’ and a number of songs 
given extra, all with orchestral accom- 
paniment. With the exception of seven 
in the brass and ‘cello sections, the play- 
ers were local professionals and non- 
professional musicians. 

GENEVIEVE TUCKER 





University of Michigan Holds Annual 
Commencement 

Ann Arsor, Aug. 10.—The ninety- 
fifth annual commencement of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan was held at Ferry 
Field Stadium on June 17, at which 
time degrees were conferred upon 2,160 
individuals, making a grand total of 
graduates for the University year of 
3,192, Included in the list were ninety- 
six music graduates—forty-three with 
the degree of Bachelor of Music, and 
fifty-three with the degree of Master of 
Music. In addition, among the recipi- 
ents of honorary degrees was included 
Edward Johnson, general manager of 
the Metropolitan Opera, upon whom 
was conferred the honorary degree of 
Doctor of Music. 
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PLAY TWO-PIANO PROGRAM 
Erno Balogh, Hungarian Pianist and Composer, 
and Olga Barbini Gave a Two-Piano Recital 


at Columbia University on July 21, Where 
They Offered a Program of Music Composed 
Caen for Four Hands 
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“MUSIC IN EL PASO 





Border City Depends Largely on Native 
Talent—Visiting Artists Scheduled 


Ex Paso, Tex., Aug. 10.—El Paso, 
due to its geographical position is 
necessarily dependent upon its local 
talent for a large part of its amusement 
and cultural development. The El Paso 
Symphony contributes greatly to the 
musical atmosphere of the city. H. 
Arthur Brown, conductor, has accom- 
plished excellent results during the years 
he has been with the organization. Un- 
der the chairmanship of Edward C. 
Heid the membership of the association 
has increased from 600 to 2200 during 
the past three years. The association 
has the following officers for the ensu- 
ing year: Dorrace Roderick, President; 
Mrs. W. R. Brown, W. H. Burges, Joe 
Goodell, Mrs. A. F. Quisenberry, Ed- 
ward C. Heid and Mrs. Maurice 
Schwartz, Vice-Presidents; Mrs. 
Charles O’Hara, Secretary; Sam D. 
Young, Treasurer; Mrs. A. P. Coles, 
Chairman Artists’ Committee; Mrs. J. 
G. Barada, Chairman, Ways and Means 
Committee; Mrs. K. D. Lynch, Chair- 
man, Social Committee; Edward C. 
Heid, Chairman, Membership Commit- 
tee and Mrs. Hugh M. Shannon, Busi- 
ness Manager. 

The Community Concert Association 
has just closed one of the most success- 
ful drives in its history and has an- 
nounced its series for the coming sea- 
son to include Lawrence Tibbett, bari- 
tone; Joseph Knitzer, violinist; Lucy 
Monroe, soprano, and José Echaniz, 
pianist. The El Paso County Tubercu- 
losis Society presented the Fisk Jubilee 
Singers the latter part of July to an 
audience of nearly 1,000 persons in 
Liberty Hall. They were enthusias- 
tically received. 


G. B.C. 





Beebe Fund Scholarship Awarded 
’Cellist 

Boston, Aug. 10.—Leigh Daniel 
Elder of La Crosse, Wis., has been 
awarded a_ scholarship for foreign 
study, from the Frank Huntington 
Beebe Fund for Musicians. Mr. Elder, 
a ‘cellist, is a graduate of the New 
England Conservatory, where he was a 
pupil of A. Zighera, teacher of the ’cello 
and a member of the Boston Symphony. 
Mr. Elder has given concerts in the 
West and South during the past year, 
appearing in recital and as soloist with 
orchestra. 





PEABODY PROVIDES 
BALTIMORE’S MUSIC 


Sunday Series Popular — Lawn 
Party Given in Park—Open 
Air Concerts Scheduled 


BALTiIMorE, Aug. 10.—The series of 
free recitals at the Peabody Conserva- 
tory has attracted large audiences dur- 
ing the current month. Students of the 
conservatory’s summer school, of the 
Johns Hopkins University and of the 
Maryland Institute, besides a large lay 
audience, heard Reinald Werrenrath, 
baritone, give the opening recital on 
July 2 

The second recital was given on July 
9 by Frank Gittleson, violinist, a mem- 
ber of the Peabody faculty and concert- 
master of the Baltimore Symphony. 
With Mary Hogan at the piano the 
violinist gave an interesting perform- 
ance of two classical sonatas and a group 
of Roumanian dances arranged by Bar- 
tok. Pasquale Tallarico, pianist, mem- 
ber of the faculty, was the third reci- 
talist on July 16. Charles M. Cour- 
boin, organist, who is a member of the 
summer staff was heard on July 23, ina 
program of classics and some individual 
arrangements. Messrs. Gittleson, Tal- 
larico, and Bart Wirtz, ’cellist, in a 
trio recital, closed the season on July 30. 

The pupils of the European Con- 
servatory of Music, Henri Weinreich, 
director, gave an exhibition concert at 
Ridgely Hall, June 26. 


40,000 at Musical Party 


A musical lawn party attracted a 
crowd of 40,000 recently to Druid Hill 
Park where the massed municipal bands 
were one of the main attractions. Mov- 
ies were flashed on a screen and song- 
leader Kenneth S. Clark soon had the 
crowd enthusiastically singing popular 
airs. Frederick R. Huber, municipal 
director of music had planned the event. 
Ellwood Gary, tenor, was the soloist. 

Open air symphony concerts are sched- 
uled at the Stadium, the first program 
to be given on Aug. 13, under Robert 
[ula with an orchestra of seventy-five 
musicians. Thomas F. McNulty or- 
ganized the plan as president of a group 
of music enthusiasts. The board of di- 
rectors includes C. Markland Kelly, 
Richard Baker, park-commissioners ; 
Howard Sweeten, Wallace Oles, Dr. 
Olaf S. Rask, Carl Schmidt, Edmund 
J. Fick, Elliot Buse and J. B. Dunn. 
The project will be underwritten, and 
the organization will turn over any pro- 
fits to the city. 

Franz C. BoRNSCHEIN 
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NEW COMIC OPERA SUNG AT CLEVELAND 





Kodaly’s Works Performed in 
Concert Celebration—Artists 
in Recital 


CLEVELAND, Aug. 10.—A new comic 
yperetta, ‘The Town Musicians of Bre- 
men’, was given its first public perform- 
ance on July 28 by the Cuyahoga County 
Opera Association and the orchestra of 
the Federal Music Project. Clarence S. 
Metcalf, well-known Cleveland musician, 
composed the music, and Gilbert O. 
Ward the plot, which is based on the old 
fairy tale by the brothers Grimm. 

Mr. Metcalf provided lilting tunes 
and interesting and colorful orchestral 
parts to aid in telling the story of the 
donkey and his friends, the hound, the 
cat, and the rooster, and their journey 
from the farm yard to Bremen, famous 
for its hospitality to artists. Virginia 
Weaver, a pupil of Richard Rychtarik, 
designed the scenery; Ann Liebschen, 
the costumes; Katerina Bianca directed 
the pantomime and dances. Carabella 
Johnson was stage director. 


The City Recreation Department 
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has sponsored concerts given on 
Wednesday evenings and Sunday after- 
noons in the various public parks. 
The Wednesday programs, in co-opera- 
tion with music studios of the city, con- 
sisted of: a concert of July 5 directed 
by Carmela Cafarelli and featuring the 
Cafarelli Opera Chorus; recitals on July 
12 by Mary Prayner Walsh, on July 19 
by Handel Wadsworth, assisted by the 
Popeloff Ballet, and by Joseph Monia 
on July 19. The Sunday series, given 
in the Horticultural Gardens, presented 
nationality groups of the city. 


Composer Honored 


Large audiences are enjoying the 
musical and dramatic offerings at Cain 
Park amphitheatre. On July 18 the 
Cleveland Society for Fine Arts pre- 
sented a program honoring the con- 
temporary Hungarian composer, Zoltan 
Kodaly. The Cleveland Orchestra, con- 
ducted by Karl Grossman, played parts 
of the ‘Hary Janos’ Suite and_ the 
Dances from ‘Galanta’, The Cain Park 
Choral Society, under Charles Dawe, 
sang Kodaly’s ‘Ave Maria’ and ‘Bloom- 
ing on the Hilltop.’ Vilma Takacs, a 
cousin of the composer, sang a group of 
his songs. Eleanora Buchla, The Cleve- 
land and Modern Dance Group, and the 
orchestra, joined forces in the finale, 
presenting a scene from the opera “The 
Spinnery’, The Women’s Symphony, 
directed by Hyman Schandler, appeared 
in the amphitheatre on July 7. The Or- 
pheus Male Chorus under Charles Dawe 
contributed an interesting program, 
featuring Leo Boylan, tenor, and Max 
Malavasic, baritone, on July 11. 

The summer recitals by faculty mem- 
bers of the Institute of Music have been 
given by: Beryl Rubinstein, whose pro- 
gram on July 5 included works by Bach, 
Chopin and Debussy; Walberg Brown, 
accompanied by Lawrence Stevens, 
playing the Saint-Saéns Concerto in B 
Minor for violin, and sonatas by Nar- 
dini and John Alden Carpenter, on July 
12; Nevada Van der Veer, with Ruth 
Edwards at the piano, in three groups 
of songs by Schubert, on July 19; and 
Marcia Bissell, accompanied by Geor- 
getta Wilson Kinschner, in a Lieder 
recital. 

The regular Sunday afternoon organ 
recitals played in the garden court of 
the Museum of Art during July have 
been played by Walter Hansen, Russell 
L. Gee and Leo Clare Holden, guest 
organists. WiLmMA HuNING 





OPERA AT STEEL PIER 





‘Rigoletto’ and ‘Traviata’ Sung _ in 
English at Atlantic City 


ATLANTIC City, Aug. 6.—The Steel 
Pier Opera Company continuing in its 
twelfth season of opera in English under 
the direction of Jules Falk, presented 
Verdi’s ‘Rigoletto’ on July 27 and 28. 
Annette Lavoe sang Gilda; Alfredo Chi- 
gi, Rigoletto; Ralph Errolle, the Duke 
of Mantua; John Lawler, Sparafucile 
and Monterone; Mari Barova, Madda- 
lena; Thomas Nelson, Borsa; Jacqueline 
Leigh, Giovanna, and Gilbert Mason, 
Marullo and Count Ceprano. Henri 
Elkan conducted. 

On Aug. 3 and 4, Verdi’s ‘La Tra- 
viata’ was sung, with Emily Mickunas 
as Violetta; Irma Maldonado, Flora; 
Miss Leigh, Annina; James Mont- 
gomery, Alfredo, Mr. Chigi, as Giorgio; 
Mr. Nelson, Viscount Letorieres; Gil- 
bert Mason, Baron Douphol, and Lowell 
Ayars, Doctor Grenvil. Henri Elkan 
conducted. 





MUSICAL AMERICA for August, 1939 





ON A MUSICAL PICNIC 
At Brides-les-Bains, France, Alexander Kipnis, 
Bass-Baritone; Mrs. Joseph Szigeti, Mrs. Kipnis 


Friend Are Guests 
Cavalcanti 


and a of Regisseur 


PHILADELPHIA ATTENDS 
BALLET, CHORAL WORKS 





Montgomery Dancers and Interpreters 
in Program—Temple Group Sings— 
Ljungberg in Recital 

PHILADELPHIA, Aug. 10.—The Mary 
Binney Montgomery Dancers, with 
Guglielmo Sabatini conducting, and 
The Interpreters, a choral ensemble 
directed by D. F. Holmes, shared a 
program at the open air theatre in 
Longwood Gardens, on July 1. ‘An 
American in Paris’, Gershwin’s music 
with choreography and costumes by 
Miss Montgomery, was the stellar num- 
ber and won hearty applause, the en- 
semble also scoring in ‘Slavia’ with 
music by Delibes, ‘Russian Dances’ to 
music by Tchaikovsky, Mussorgsky, and 
Gliére, and other dances to music of 
Bach and Handel. Mr. Sabatini directed 
the various orchestral accompaniments 
effectively and shared the honors with 
Miss Montgomery and her group. The 
Interpreters were heard in several num- 
bers of popular character. 

The Department of Music Education 
of Teachers College, Temple University, 
presented a summer concert in the Great 
Court of Mitten Hall on July 31. The 
program offered orchestral pieces con- 
ducted by Horace E. Pike. Composers 
represented included Mussorgsky, Jarne- 
felt, and others; and choral numbers 
were directed by Ernest H. Worth, com- 
prising Praetorius’s ‘Lo, How a Rose 
E’er Blooming’ and items by Elgar, 
Gaul, Bach, Christiansen, Palmgren and 
Schuetky. Mr. Worth, with Nancy 
Campbell at the piano, was heard in a 
group of arias and songs; and Robert 
Wiedman, violin, and Maurice Baritaud, 
viola, played a Mozart duo. 

Of the musical events presented dur- 
ing July in Irvine Auditorium under the 
auspices of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania Summer School, one of the most 
interesting and successful was a recital 
by Gota Ljungberg, soprano, formerly 
of the Metropolitan Opera. Heard in 
arias and songs, Mme. Ljungberg re- 
vealed her vocal resources to advantage, 
her regular program being supplemented 
with several encores. W. E. S. 








Robert Nicholson Soloist in Scranton 
ScrRANTON, Aug. 1.—Robert Nichol- 
son, baritone, was heard as guest soloist 
with the Scranton Philharmonic at 
Scranton, Pa., on July 17. Mr.: Nichol- 
son was accorded prolonged applause. 
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CLEVELAND BEGINS 
NEW “POPS” SERIES 


. 


Ringwall and Rodzinski Lead 
Twelve Concerts—Many Young 
Artists Heard 


CLEVELAND, Aug. 10.—The Summer 
Music Society, an organization of 
prominent business and _ professional 
men, with Edgar A. Hahn, president, 
inaugurated a series of twelve popular 
concerts by the Cleveland Summer Or- 
chestra on July 12, with Rudolph Ring- 
wall conducting. Six concerts were 
played in July and six are scheduled for 
the second and third weeks in August. 
Mr. Ringwall conducted on July 12, 14, 
19, 21 and 22. Dr. Artur Rodzinski re- 
turned from his farm in Stockbridge, 
Mass., to conduct on July 15. ~° 

More than 30,000 Clevelanders at- 
tended the first series and enthusiasti- 
cally expressed their enjoyment of the 
programs presented and the general air 
of informality and relaxation. Shrubs, 
hedges, colorful umbrellas and a foun- 
tain transformed the floor of the Pub- 
lic Hall into-a garden setting for tables 
at which refreshments were served. 


Goldovsky Plays Liszt 





The soloists were outstanding young 
artists who immediately won their audi- 
ences. Boris Goldovsky on the opening 
night gave a superb performance of the 
Liszt Piano Concerto in E Flat, and 
graciously added two encores, Waltzes 
from Strauss’s ‘Gypsy Baron’ and 
Liszt’s ‘Campanella’. Mr. Ringwall’s 
experience in building ‘Pop’ programs 
during the winter season of regularly 
soldout houses, was evident. 

Stephan Hero, soloist on July 14, 
played the Violin Concerto in G Minor 
by Bruch. The orchestral works were 
by Sousa, Thomas, Bizet, Mozart, Mos- 
kowski, Romberg, Grieg and Wagner. 

Dr. Rodzinski’s program on July 15 
included music of more serious nature: 
Overture to ‘Oberon’ by Weber; finale 
from Symphony in D Minor by Franck; 
‘Tales from the Vienna Woods’ by 
Strauss; Finale from the Symphony No. 
4, Tchaikovsky; ‘Les Preludes’, by 
Liszt; Prelude to Act III, ‘Dance of the 
Apprentices’, and Finale from ‘The 
Mastersingers’; Overture to ‘“Tann- 
hauser’, and “The Ride of the Valkyries’, 
all by Wagner. Edouard Grobe, tenor, 
sang ‘Il mio tesore’, from Mozart’s ‘Don 
Giovanni’ and Wagner’s ‘Traume’ with 
the orchestra under Mr. Ringwall. 

Ida Krehm was the visiting artist on 
July 19. An audience of well over 5,000 
applauded her performance of the Saint- 
Saens Piano Concerto in G Minor, 
which was the high spot on the pro- 
gram. Virginia Johnson, soprano, was 
soloist on July 21, and won the audience 


MUSICAL AMERICA for August, 1939 


MILWAUKEE GREETS VISITING SOLOISTS 


with her charming manner and beautiful 
singing of the aria ‘Al desio’, from “The 
Marriage of Figaro’ by Mozart and the 
‘Jewel Song’ from Gounod’s ‘Faust’. Mr. 
Ringwall conducted a varied program 
including much Russian music. 

The final concert of the July series 
presented Henry Pildner, popular 
Cleveland pianist, in the Rachmaninoff 
Prelude in C Sharp Minor, ‘On the 
Trail’, by Grofe, and ‘Rhapsody in 
Blue’, by Gershwin. Guests will con- 
duct the final series. Victor Kolar will 
be on the podium on Aug. 9, 11 and 12, 
and Burle Marx on Aug. 16, 18 and 19. 

WiLMA HuNING 





CLEVELAND INSTITUTE 
ADDS THREE TO STAFF 


F. Walter Huffman, Harry Fuchs and 
Tom Brennand Join Faculty 
of School 

CLEVELAND, Aug. 10.—Three impor- 
tant faculty appointments have been 
made by the Cleveland Institute of 
Music for the 1939- 
40 school year 
starting on Sept. 
18. They are: F. 
Walter Huffman to 
the voice depart- 
ment; Harry Fuchs 
to the ’cello depart- 
ment, and Tom 
Brennand to the 
viola department. 

Mr. Huffman re- 
ceived his A.B. and 
B.M. degree from 
Oberlin College, his 
M.A. from the University of Iowa, 
and has taken further graduate study at 
Harvard, University of Michigan and 
Eastman School of Music. He has 
taught at Berea College, Cornell Uni- 
versity, University of Iowa, Central 
College of Education, Washington, and 
Grinnell College. 

Mr. Brennand, first viola of the 
Cleveland Orchestra, will fill the post 
left by Carlton Cooley. Brennand was 
born in Canada, but was brought to the 
United States as a child and is a citizen 
of this country. He received his musi- 
cal education first with Leon Barzin of 
New York City, and later with Lionel 
Tertis and William Primrose in Lon- 
don. For five years he held first viola 
position with the Toronto Symphony 
and for three years was a member of 
the faculty of the Toronto Conservatory. 

Mr. Fuchs, brother of Josef Fuchs, 
head of the Institute violin department 
and concertmaster of the Cleveland Or- 
chestra, is also a member of the Cleve- 
land Orchestra. Prior to that he was in 
the Metropolitan Opera orchestra. As a 
student he held a fellowship at the Juil- 
liard Graduate School for three years, 
where he studied with Felix Salmond. 
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Park Concerts Held, Lucy Mon- 
roe, John Carter and Pons 
Among Musical Guests 


MILwWAuKEE, Aug. 10.—The Milwau- 
kee County Park Commission concerts 
at Washington and Humboldt Parks 
have again drawn thousands to hear 
‘Music Under the Stars’, On June 28 
two well-known musical figures were 
presented: Lucy Monroe, the youthful 
soprano, and Dr. Nikolai Sokoloff, con- 
ductor. 

Miss Monroe, who came here largely 
unknown, won the audience from the 
start. Her principal works were Sus- 
anna’s gentle plea, ‘Come, Do Not De- 
lay’, from Mowxart’s ‘The Marriage of 
Figaro’, and the ‘Jewel’ Song from 
‘Faust’, followed by songs by Schubert, 
Rimsky-Korsakoff and Arditi. The ap- 
preciative onlookers demanded many 
encores. Dr. Sokoloff directed the Wis- 
consin Federal Symphony with his 
unusual accuracy and poetry in the ‘Eg- 
mont’ overture of Beethoven, Schubert’s 
‘Unfinished’ Symphony, the ‘American 
Dances’ of John Powell and the Liadoff, 
Gliére and Sibelius selections. 


Opera Presented 

On July 6 the International Opera 
Company presented Smetana’s ‘Bar- 
tered Bride’, Milton Rusch conducting. 
The Czech costumes were brightly-hued, 
the dances were gay and lively, and the 
singing more than adequate to make the 
production a success. The opera was 
repeated at Humboldt Park Shell on 
July 12. 

John Carter, the popular tenor of 
radio and opera, thrilled an enthusiastic 
throng of 20,000 at the Washington 
Park Temple of Music on July 11. The 
tenor, who made his debut in concert 
work at a Humboldt Park performance 
last August, returned to find a most en- 
thusiastic welcome from Milwaukee 
music lovers. Mr. Carter’s program 
consisted of the aria ‘O Paradiso’ from 
‘L ’Africana’, ‘Ah So Pure’ from 
‘Martha’, Rossini’s ‘La Danza’ and ‘Ave 
Maria’ by Schubert. Mr. Carter se- 
lected for his encores a group of familiar 
favorites sung with piano accompani- 
ment. 

The Wisconsin Federal Symphony 
under Dr. Sigfrid Prager added to the 
evening program by performing the 
‘Lohengrin’ prelude, two movements 
from Haydn’s ‘Surprise’ symphony, the 
Intermezzo from ‘Goyescas’ by Grana- 
dos, two polkas from ‘The Bartered 
Bride’ by Smetana, and ‘Artist’s Life’ 
by Johann Strauss. 

The Massed Choruses of Milwaukee 
gave a concert on July 21 at the Mid- 
summer Fete on the Lake Front, before 
an audience of 90,000. This songfest, 
directed by Alfred Hiles Bergen, gave 
Milwaukee’s nationality groups an op- 
portunity to sing favorite songs of their 
homelands across the sea and then join 
together, 350 voices’ strong, in 
‘America’, ‘Columbia, the Gem of the 
Ocean’, ‘The Old Folks at Home’ and 
‘The Star Spangled Banner’. 


On July 27 at Washington Park 
Shell, Lily Pons’s voice was heard 
by an audience of 50,000. The pro- 


gram included the usual coloratura airs 
such as ‘Caro nome’ from ‘Rigoletto’, the 
‘Shadow Song’ from ‘Dinorah’, and the 
‘Bell Song’ from ‘Lakmé’. The audience 
was especially thrilled by the setting of 
the ‘Blue Danube’ waltz, ‘The Last Rose 
of Summer’, the charming ‘Estrellita’ 
and ‘The Maids of Cadiz’. Andre Kos- 
telanetz, guest conductor, did excellent 
work with the Wisconsin Federal Sym- 


phony. He led the Overture to ‘Oberon’, 
by Weber, “The Sorcerer’s Apprentice’, 
by Dukas, ‘Clair de lune’, by Debussy 
(arranged by Kostelanetz), ‘Fétes’, by 
Debussy, and the Ravel ‘Bolero’. 

ANNA R. RoBINsoNn 





Albert Spalding Makes Debut in 
Honolulu 

Hono.utu , Aug. 1.—Albert Spald- 
ing, American violinist, made his Hono- 
lulu debut on July 20, appearing at Mc- 
Kinley Auditorium, with Verne Waldo 
Thompson assisting at the piano. Mr. 
Spalding’s program included the Brahms 
Sonata in A for violin and piano, and 
the ‘Symphonie Espagnole’ of Lalo. Mr. 
Spalding’s audience demanded several 
encores. V. W. T. 





Mary Craig Gives Two Radio Recitals 

BALTIMORE, Mp., Aug. 10.—Mary 
Craig, soprano, was recently heard in 
two broadcasts over station WFBR of 
the NBC Red-network. Her program 
consisted of songs by Mallotte, Proth- 
eroe, Besly, Boott, Carey, Guarnieri, 
Arditi and others. Miss Craig has been 
engaged for another radio-recital in 
September. 








Stuart Gracey Completes Season 

Stuart Gracey, baritone, has recently 
completed a very successful season. His 
appearances between Sept. 4 and June 
27 took place in the following cities 
Beaver Lake, N. J.; Lake George, 
N. Y.; Port Washington, Long Island; 
two appearances in Stamford, Conn. 
two appearances at Geneva, N. Y.; 
Manhasset, L. I.; Kent, Ohio; Rich- 
mond Hill, L. I.; Sunnyside, L. L.; 
Daniel, Conn.; Syracuse, N. Y.; Keuka 
Park, N. Y.; Hightstown, N. J.; Long 
Island City, Brooklyn and Bayshore, 
N. Y.; Fairhaven, Vt.; Bridgeport, 
Conn.; Great Neck, L. I.; Derby, Conn., 
and four appearances in New York City. 
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PHILADELPHIA MEN 
PLAN NEW SEASON 


Orchestra Will Mark Fortieth 
Anniversary—Stokowski to 
Lead Eleven Concerts 


PHILADELPHIA, Aug. 5.—The Phila- 
delphia Orchestra has made known its 
plans for the season of 1939-’40, a sea- 
son which will assume especial signifi- 
cance since it will mark the fortieth 
anniversary of the founding of the or- 
chestra. 

The season will open with concerts on 
Oct. 6-7 and there are to be twenty- 
eight Friday afternoon and Saturday 
evening pairs and a series of ten Mon- 
day evening programs in the Academy 
of Music. There will be one week of 
ballet performances, six concerts for 
youth, with five symphonic programs, 
and a performance by the Philadelphia 
Opera Company. 


Two Guests to Appear 


Eugene Ormandy, music director of 
the orchestra, is scheduled to conduct 
the majority of the concerts. Leopold 
Stokowski has signed a contract to re- 
turn as conductor next November for 
eleven concerts, and may conduct an- 
other series next spring, depending upon 
his other work. His fall and winter con- 
certs will include one each in New 
York, Baltimore and Washington. Saul 
Caston, associate conductor, will occupy 
the podium for one week. Two guest- 
conductors have been engaged, each to 
appear for one week, Edwin McArthur 
and Sergei Rachmaninoff. Mr. Rach- 
maninoff’s appearance in the role of 
conductor will be his first with the or- 
chestra in thirty years. 

Among the outstanding events proj- 
ected are four programs featuring four 
of the greatest living pianists, each of 
whom will be heard in two concertos. 
Rachmaninoff is listed for his own sec- 
ond and third concertos; Artur Rubin- 
stein will play Chopin’s E Minor and 
F Minor concertos; Artur Schnabel, 
Beethoven’s C and G Major concertos, 
and José Iturbi, for Mozart’s E Flat 
concerto, and with his sister, Amparo 
Iturbi, as collaborating artist, Mozart’s 
E Flat concerto for two pianos. 

Other soloists will include Fritz 
Kreisler, Mischa Elman and Iso Briselli, 
violinists; Kirsten Flagstad and Selma 
Amansky, sopranos. A number of the 
first-chair men of the orchestra are also 
to be soloists, including Alexander Hils- 
berg, concertmaster; William Kincaid, 
flutist; Samuel Lifschey, violinist; Mar- 
cel Tabuteau, oboist, and Anton Torello, 
contrabassist. A choreographic and 
musical novelty will be Devi Dja and 
her Bali Ballet with a group of native 
Balinese musicians. 

In addition to its Philadelphia con- 
certs the orchestra will give a series of 
ten in New York City, six in Baltimore 
and five in Washington. 





Folk dances and folk music are fea- 
tured at the White Top Folk Festival, 
to be held on White Top Mountain in 
Southwest Virginia on Aug. 11 and 12. 





PHOTOSTAT COPIES — cue ot ovine 


music, orchestrations, important contracts are 
isily copied by photostat plateless method 


very reasonable rates. One day service. 


Whitehall Photo & Blue Print Co., Inc. 
" Broadway, New York Digby 4-6576 
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WELCOMED IN SOUTH AFRICA 
Rose Bampton (Second from Left), Soprano of the Metropolitan 
Opera, and Her Husband, Wilfred Pelletier (Extreme Right), Are 
Greeted Upon Her Arrival in Capetown on the First Leg of [heir 
South African Tour by Mr. Denby, American Consul at Capetown, 
and Lucille Thompson, Director of South Africa Community Concerts 


KANSAS CITY HAS 
MUSIC CONVENTION 


American Federation Meets — 
Municipal Concerts to 
Continue 

Kansas City, Mo., Aug. 10.—The 
American Federation of Musicians held 
its forty-fourth annual convention in 
the arena of the Municipal Auditorium, 
June 12 to 17, the first meeting to have 
been held here since 1897. Joseph N. 
Weber, presided for the fortieth year. 
Programs of symphonic music were 
provided by the Municipal Orchestra, 
with Sol Bobrov, conductor, and H. 
Leopold Spitalny, guest conductor, Meta 
Westlake, soloist, and the Federal Or- 
chestra, Savino F. Rendina, conductor, 
Louise Allora, soloist. Both events 
were heard in the Music Hall of the 
Municipal Auditorium. 

The Municipal Band under the lead- 
ership of Ben Kendrick, was heard in 
a program preceding the opening of 
the convention. The federation repre- 
sented 140,000 musicians in the United 
States, Canada and Hawaii, 625 dele- 
gates attending. Re-elected officers are 
Mr. Weber, New York president; C. L. 
Bagley, Los Angeles, vice president; 
Fred W. Birnbach, Newark, N. J., 
secretary. Fred Joste, Frank Lott and 
A. W. Luyben, assisted their local 
union as acting hosts. Mr. Weber, the 
seventy-three-year-old president, suf- 
fered a severe heart attack following 
the strenuous session and is remaining 
in this city where he is slowly recover- 
ing. The next annual meeting will be 
held in Indianapolis. 

The fourth season of the civic-spon- 
sored Municipal Symphony will have a 
nine-week season beginning in July, 
under the leadership of Mr. Bobrov. Be- 
cause of the recent political upset in this 
city, fear was felt among patrons who 
were eager for the Swope Park concerts 
and musicians who needed the work, 
that the project would be abandoned. 
Following a conference with a commit- 
tee from the Kansas City Musical Club, 
composed of Mrs. George H. Combs, 
Mrs. Spencer Gard and Mrs. Charles 
Blackman, Eugene C. Zachman, recent- 
ly appointed city manager, announced 
that there would be concerts, once a 
week, in the Swope Park Pavilion. The 
personnel of the orchestra will be chosen 
largely from the membership of the 





Kansas City Philharmonic Orchestra, 
Karl Krueger, conductor. While there 
will be fewer concerts, due to a reduced 
budget, Mr. Bobrov plans to augment 
the size of the orchestra. Programs will 
be chosen from the standard symphonic 
repertoire and soloists will be included. 
BLANCHE LEDERMAN 





Philadelphia Forum Lists Events for 
Next Season 
PHILADELPHIA, Aug. 10.—Included in 
the roster of events to be given during 
1939-40 under auspices of the Phila- 
delphia Forum, William K. Huff, ex- 
ecutive director, recitals by Kirsten 
Flagstad and Marjorie Lawrence, of the 
Metropolitan Opera; Alexander Kipnis, 
Walter Gieseking, Robert and Gaby Ca- 
sadesus, and Robert Virovai. There will 
be a joint recital by Georges Enesco 
and Virginia Johnson. The Boston 
Symphony, Serge Koussevitzky con- 
ducting, is scheduled for a _ concert. 
There will be a special performance of 
Mozart’s ‘The Marriage of Figaro’ by 
the Philadelphia Opera Company with 
Sylvan Levin conducting, the work to 
be sung in English. Ballet and dance 
ensembles booked include the Jooss 
Ballet and Argentinita and her Span- 
ish ensemble. W. E. S. 





Curtis String Quartet Inaugurates 
Festival 

Bar Harsor, Aug. 10.—The Curtis 
String Quartet, composed of Jascha 
Brodsky, Charles Jaffe, Orlando Cole, 
and Max Aronoff, began their first fes- 
tival of chamber music at Bar Harbor 
on July 31, and will close on Aug. 28. 
The Curtis Quartet plays Monday after- 
noon recitals during this period, at the 
Building of Arts, situated below Cadil- 
lac Mountain. The concerts are under 
the management of Paul G. Anglim. 
This is the group’s tenth summer season 
in Maine. 

Mildred Dilling Gives Television 

Recital in London 

Lonpon, Aug. 5.—Mildred Dilling, 
harpist, gave a television recital from 
Alexandra Palace on July 25; this is 
the third year she has played for tele- 
vision. She will fulfill her usual Euro- 
pean summer schedule of recitals, broad- 
casts and appearances with orchestra, 
and will spend some time resting at her 
cottage at Etretat on the Normandy 
Coast. Miss Dilling will return to the 
United States in September. 
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MUSICAL AMERICA for August, 1939 


MUSIC: Chamber Compositions Figure Largely in Recent Music Releases 








QUARTET BY ZIMBALIST; 

VARIATIONS BY HARRIS 
UTSTANDING chamber _ music 
novelties that come from G. Schirmer, 

Inc., are a String Quartet in E Minor by 

Efrem Zimbalist and 

a set of Three Vari- 

ations on a Theme 

likewise for string 
quartet by Roy Har- 
ris. 

Mr. Zimbalist’s 

work is one of the 
most substantial 
compositions in its 
genre that has ap- 
peared in a_ long 
time. The voilinist- 
composer has 
adopted a large can- 
vas, more especially 
for the first move- 
ment, but, extended as is the scale to which 
the music is drawn, so adroitly is the 
thematic material handled that there is 
no effect at any time of diffuseness and 
the structural compactness remains un- 
weakened. Mr. Zimbalist inevitably pos- 
sesses a peculiarly authoritative under- 
standing of the capacities of string instru- 
ments and he has been traditional enough 
here to indulge in a profusion of melodic 
ideas of long and sweeping line and sharply 
defined and individual physiognomy. 

The opening movement, covering almost 
half the length of the entire work, is in 
the form of a fantasia, beginning with a 
theme of somewhat elegiac character given 
out by the ’cellos. The second theme is 
aptly complementary and the subsequent 
development builds up the movement into 
one of unusual significance and beauty. 
There follows a short and brilliant scherzo, 
with a trio theme singularly Celtic in char- 
acter, and, strangely enough, the broadly 
lyric Romanza opens with a theme that 
also has a haunting Celtic quality. The 
length of the opening Fantasia is balanced 
by a short Moto Perpetuo for the closing 
movement, in which the first-violin part, 
which bears the brunt of the movement, 
is played sempre spiccato, 

_For his Variations Mr. Harris has de- 
vised a theme of bold and vigorous out- 
line and characteristically unpredictable 
progression. He has developed all three 
of the variations with notable resourceful- 
ness in arresting sonorities, the slow one, 
marked ben cantabile, offering a striking 
contrast to its companions, while the third 
sweeps along to an impressively broad 
final climax. It is a work of pronounced 
individuality, of a kind not only to gratify 
those who think in modern terms but to 
— the more traditionally minded as 
well, 





Efrem Zimbalist 


A SAMMARTINI SONATA 
ARRANGED BY CASELLA 


| ye vee different units of the little-known 
Sonata ‘Notturne’, Op. 7, for two violins 
and basso continuo, by the eighteenth cen- 
tury Giovanni Battista Sammartini, other- 
wise “St. Martini of Milan,” one of the 
most prolific composers of all time, who 
turned out some 2,000 works and was a 
pioneer in developing the sonata form, 
Alfredo Casella has selected four move- 
ments and combined them in a sonata for 
violin, ’cello and piano, having adapted the 


original second violin parts for the ‘cello. 
The result, published by G. Schirmer, Inc., 
is a treasurable work for trio groups. 

The opening Larghetto Affettuoso and 
the third-movement Minuetto -have been 
taken from the fifth of the Sonata ‘Not- 
turne’, the Allegro from the third of them, 
and the closing Giga from the second. As 
for the original basso continuo part, it has 
been realized avowedly in a manner some- 
what freer than is customary in such cases 
but obviously with reverential regard for 
the essential style of the music. 

There is a freshness and charm in all 
this music by a man who not only taught 
and greatly influenced Gluck but also ex- 
erted a strong influence on Haydn as well, 
and players with the sensitiveness to re- 
spond to its spirit and the understanding 
to respect its framework and not break the 
butterfly on the wheel can hardly fail to 
find it a peculiarly valuable and grate- 
ful program number. 


‘PINOCCHIO’ PUBLISHED 
ALONG WITH NEW SONGS 
"THE musical legend ‘Pinocchio’, one of 
the Federal Theatre Project’s current 
successes, has now been published by the 
Edward B. Marks Music Corporation 
in an attractive format, with whimsical 
illustrations by Perry Watkins that are 
eminently in keeping with the spirit of the 
text. The music is by Eddison von Otten- 
feld and Armando Loredo, while the adap- 
tation of A. Collodi’s imaginative version 
of the Italian fable has been made by 
Yasha Frank, who is also responsible for 
the lyrics. 

The same firm also publishes a vocal 
adaptation by Lewis Arman of Jean Sibe- 
lius’s beautiful ‘Finlandia’ chorale as ‘O 
Native Land’, with an English lyric by 
Olga Paul, and two original songs, ‘Cielo 
azul’ (‘Skies are blue’) by Federico Lon- 
gas, and ‘When the king went forth to war’ 
by Th. Koeneman. The former is an excep- 
tionally graceful Spanish song, with Span- 
ish text by Sagi Vela and English words 
by Olga Paul, while the latter is a virile, 
stirring song for bass voice, with an Eng- 
lish lyric by Rosa Newmarch as well as 
Russian words by M. Konopnitsky. The 
two opening strophes are quite obviously 
derivative but that is readily overlooked in 
view of the general effectiveness of the 
song. 


NEW ‘HOUSEHOLD SYMPHONY’ 
BRINGS MUSIC INTO KITCHEN 
AMATEUR music-making should ex- 
perience an accelerating impetus from 
the publication by the Oxford University 
Press (New York: Carl Fischer) of a 
‘Household Symphony’ written by Heller 
Nicholls at the request of friends interested 
in village entertainments and other ama- 
teur musical activities. 

This practical version of a domestic 
symphony is scored for household utensils, 
voices, violin and piano, the household uten- 
sils consisting A thin tumblers, with a 
decanter for low D, a frying-pan for side- 
drum effects, a metal bowl for the bass 
drum, a saucepan containing forks or 
spoons, to be shaken horizontally, and 
kazoos attached to the spouts of kettles or 
teapots. 

The singers concern themselves with a 
chain of four nursery rhymes, ending with 
‘Sing a song of sixpence’, just before which 
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CYRIL SCOTT'S Famous 


DANSE NEGRE 


Arranged for Two Pianos, Four Hands 


has been chosen by the Minnesota Music Teachers’ Association 
for the Ten Piano Ensemble, October 31, 1939 


Other Recent Compositions for Two Pianos: | 
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time is taken out to permit a solo kazoo 
to indulge in an amusing cadenza studded 
with thrills. The most serious moment 
musically is the setting of ‘Simple Simon’, 
in which unison singing gives place to a 
vocal descant hummed against a vocal trio. 
The composer suggests six singers, one or 
two violinists, three kazoo players and one 
performer each for the percussion parts. 


A NEW ‘MOTO PERPETUO’ 
FOR VIOLINISTS’ PROGRAMS 
TIOLINISTS will find a ‘Moto Per- 
petuo’ by Nicholas Slonimsky that has 
just come from the Axelrod Music Pub- 
lishing Company 
well worth their at- 
tention. While it is 
only a short piece it 
nevertheless com- 
presses within its 
few pages a great 
deal of valuable 
technical work in ir- 
regular scale figura- 
tions, unusual ar- 
peggios and pass- 
ages of double stop- 
ping; and though at 
first glance it might 
’ : seem to be essential- 

Nicolas Slonimsky ly preoccupied with 
technical problems there is an intriguing 
musical essence animating it throughout, so 
that the violinist will find it not only a 
stimulating “setting-up” piece in his daily 
practice but also a very effective program 
number. 

For the benefit of the less analytical 
readers attention is called to the formation 
of the arpeggio passages with such sign- 
posts as “Three mutually exclusive dimin- 
ished 7th chords”, “Four mutually exclu- 
sive augmented triads”, “Alternating minor 
thirds and perfect fourths forming a 
series of conjunct major sixth-chords”, and 
sO on. 





: The harmonic character of the 
piano accompaniment has an engaging 
piquancy that adds to the vitality of the 
violin part. 


FINE ORGAN NOVELTIES 

FOR CHURCH AND RECITAL 
RGANISTS, whether in search of 
church or of recital material, will find 

many interesting novelties for their instru- 

ment in the latest output of the H. W. 

Gray Co. 

Two that immediately strike the eye are 
arrangements of music by Handel. E. 
Power Biggs has arranged for organ solo 
that master’s Concerto in F Major, No. 13, 
known as “The Cuckoo and the Nightin- 
gale’, originally written for organ, strings, 
two oboes and bassoon. This, with its pic- 
turesquely descriptive possibilities, and a 
transcription by Robert Leech Bedell of the 
Harpsichord Suite in G Minor, now much 
more effective on the organ than on the 
piano, make two especially interesting new 
repertoire additions from the classical 
school. 

Then as new features for the publishers’ 
St. Cecelia Series j.dwin Arthur Kraft has 
made an arrangement of the traditional 
‘Polish Lullaby’ that retains all the charm 
of folksong simplicity, and James Houston 
Spencer has harmonized a tune noted down 
by T. H. Post from the playing of a 
Chinese boy on a native bamboo flute and 
made an organ novelty of unusual char- 
acter out of it as ‘Chinese Boy and Bam- 
boo Flute’. Others, in more churchly vein, 
are an arrangement of dignified simplicity 
of ‘Now thank we all our God’, from 
Bach’s 79th Cantata by Claude Means, a 
well-written Prelude and Fugue on the 
Rouen Tune, ‘Iste Confessor’, by Arthur 
H. Egerton, and a Postlude on the Tune, 
‘Divinum Mysterium’ (‘Of the Father’s 
Love Begotten’) by Miles L’A. Martin. 


SOWERBY PIANO SUITE 
INSPIRED BY FLORIDA 
NSPIRED by a visit to Florida made 
a few years ago, Leo Sowerby has writ- 
ten an extended suite for piano bearing the 
title ‘Florida’, which has recently been pub- 
lished by the Oxford University Press, 
represented here by Carl Fischer, Inc. The 


suite consists of five pieces, ‘River Night’, 
‘St. Augustine’, ‘Cypress Swamp’, ‘Sun- 
drenched Palms’ and ‘Pines at Sunset’, 
and each is provided with a literary key 
to what the composer intended to delineate 
in it. 

These five pieces are essentially mood 
pictures, couched in terms of the charac- 
teristic Sowerby idiom. They are all 
marked by the sure touch of experienced 
craftsmanship and understanding of piano 
sonorities, but one could quarrel with the 
studious avoidance of that simplicity which 
in appropriate places would afford a vitaliz- 
ing contrast to the habitual harmonically 
sophisticated manner of utterance. The 
‘River Night’ and ‘Pines at Sunset’ espe- 
cially do not escape monotony, and even 
the ‘St. Augustine’, in which “we evoke 
images of the pomp and splendour of 
Spain’s military might; her dark dungeons 
seem to whisper to us cruel secrets,” and 
which perhaps makes the greatest appeal 
of all, would be stronger if less uncom- 
promising in its angular dissonance. 

Most vivid of all in depicting what it 
is supposed to represent is the ‘Cypress 
Swamp’, its deep and sombre bass reflect- 
ing the “ooze and slime” of the word-pic- 
ture: “Here is all dank darkness; here is 
ooze and slime; here have horrible giants 
been changed into sprawling trees, whose 
arms, like tentacles, seem to draw me into 
the dark stillness.” As for the ‘Sun- 
drenched Palms’, it was suggested by the 
royal trees that “raise their plumed heads 
high over the glittering sands,’ where “the 
sun beats down mercilessly, and huge black 
birds fly through the air.” 


HANDEL’S ‘SAMSON’ ABRIDGED 

FOR ONE-HOUR PERFORMANCES 

BY way of further meeting the present- 
day needs of choruses in the smaller 

communities, for which the outstanding 

choral numbers of the ‘Messiah’ were re- 

cently issued in an edition planned to take 


‘one hour in performance, the greater mo- 


ments of Handel’s ‘Samson’ have now been 
selected and edited for a one-hour perform- 
ance by J. Michael Diack and published by 
Paterson’s Publications (New York: Carl 
Fischer). 

The editor and reviser has thus made 
one of Handel’s finest oratorios available 
for the smaller choral groups and given 
them the opportunity to revel in some of 
the noblest and most characteristic of Han- 
delian choruses. In making his selection he 
had the advisory assistance of Sir Wal- 
ford Davies, who in a foreword expresses 
the hope that this abridged version may 
prompt many of the larger choirs to take 
the completer ‘Samson’ in hand. ‘Samson’ 
is the oratorio that followed so closely on 
the heels of ‘The Messiah’ that the two 
works were completed within the space of 
ten weeks. 

In additicn to the greater choruses Mr. 
Diack has retained some of the solos and 
as many of the recitatives as were neces- 
sary to preserve the thread of the tragic 
Biblical story. Among the solos are, of 
course, Samson’s air, “Total Eclipse’, the 
baritone ‘Honour and Arms’, and the so- 
prano ‘Let the Bright Seraphin’, while the 
choruses include ‘Then round about the 
starry throne’, ‘Let their celestial concerts’, 
‘Glorious Hero’, and ‘To song and dance’. 


‘SAN FRANCISCO SONGSTER’ 
COMPILED BY WPA 
SAN FRANCISCO Songster, 1849 
1939, compiled and published by the 
WPA of Northern California, is Vol. IJ 
of the ‘Music in San Francisco’ Series. It 
is “an anthology of songs and ballads sung 
in San Francisco from the Gold Rush 


era to the present time, illustrative of the 


city’s metamorphosis from camp to me 
tropolis”. 

As such, the work claims attention, mor« 
so, perhaps, than from either its musica! 
or poetic content, which never reach 
very high pinnacle. The work shows car 
and a vast amount of research and will b 
of value to anyone needing accurate dat: 
a subject. The editor is Cornel Leng 
yel. L 
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DENVER WELCOMES 
ROMBERG OPERETTA 


‘Student Prince’ Given Under 
Auspices of ‘Post’ and City— 
Kendel Directs 
DENVER, CoL., Aug. 10.—For the last 
six years the Denver Post, in co-opera- 
tion with the city administration, has 
presented a week of opera free to the 
citizenry. These performances have be- 
come widely known throughout the 

Rocky Mountain region. 

The operas are presented at Chees- 
man Park, which is especially adapted 
to this type of activity. Throughout, 
due to the magic of amplification, the 
dialogue and music are heard distinctly 
in all parts of the park. It is not un- 
common to have audiences of from forty 
to fifty thousand in attendance. 

[his year the week was _ presented 
again under the direction of John C. 
Kendel, director of music in the Denver 
public schools, who served both as pro- 
ducer and musical director. The prin- 
cipals are largely local soloists, the ma- 
jority of whom have had professional 
or semi-professional experience. The 
chorus of 300 voices is carefully chosen 
from a large number of applicants from 
the amateur singers of the city. Al Birch, 
publicity director of the Denver Post, 
serves as business manager for the or- 
ganization. 

Production Proves Spectacular 

The opera chosen this year was the 
ever-popular ‘Student Prince’, by Rom- 
given under the clear blue Colo- 
rado skies, with the imposing Cheesman 
Memorial for the background of the 
stage, which is built especially for the 
This production proved a 
spectacular one. It is estimated that 
150,000 people attended the five per- 
tormances. 

Joseph E. Clifford, formerly a Den- 
ver boy, now tenor soloist at St. Fran- 
cis Xavier Church in New York City, 
sang the title role. Mr. Clifford has ap- 
peared in all but one of the former 
operas produced. His clear tenor voice 
was especially well adapted to the role 
of the Prince, and he brought a rare sin- 
cerity to his interpretation. Ann O'Neil, 
who has sung the lead in all previous 
presentations, appeared as Kathy and 
made the most of this sympathetic role, 
singing with fine tone and diction, giv- 
ing a thoroughly satisfying portrayal. 
Margaret E. Daly, soprano, a newcomer 
to the summer presentations, proved a 
rare find, and gave a stunning interpre- 
tation of the role of the Princess. Ned 
Greenslit gave a fine performance of 
Dr. Engel and showed rare acting abil- 
ity. Dave Reece, in the role of Lutz, 
proved himself a comedian of first rank. 
He was seconded by Edmund Carr 
as Hubert; Adele Bradford, the 
Duchess; Tom Tierney, Detleff; Averill 
Skiles, as Von Asterberg, and Dan 
Davis, as Lucas: all gave fine perform- 


berg, 


occasion. 


ances. These were capably assisted by 
Martha Myers, Ted Davis, Zella Smith, 
George Cooper, Jr., Lee Grabill, J. D. 
Sitton and Le Roy Smith. The male 
chorus sang remarkably well. Lillian 
Cushing directed the ballet, which 
proved one of the most outstanding 
features. 5. G. Me 


PREMIERES PLANNED 
FOR BERLIN OPERA 


Marinuzzi to Conduct His Own 
Work — Wagner-Regeny 
Opera Scheduled 


BERLIN, Aug. 1—The German Opera 
has announced for the season of 1939- 
1940, that it will give premieres of 
‘Johanna Balk’ by Wagner-Regeny; 
‘Pala di Mozzi’ by Gino Marinuzzi, 
who is expected to come here to con- 
duct his work, and ‘German Folk- 
dances’ a ballet by Spies-KGlling. There 
will be heard also, the usual repertoire 
of popular operas by composers of vari- 
ous nationalities. 

The general music director will be 
Artur Rother, and assistant conductors 
will include Karl Bohm, Arthur Gruber, 
Hans Knappertsbusch, Clemens Krauss, 
Walter Lutze, Otto Schafer, Leo 
Spiess, Richard Strauss, Vittorio Gui, 
Gino Marinuzzi and Ettore Panizza. 








Roster of Singers 
The singers will include Friedel 
Beckmann, Irma Beilke, Carin Carls- 
son, Elise von Catapol, Elizabeth Fried- 
rich, Toni Hedderich, Lore Hoffmann, 
Ruth Jahncke, Herta Kutz, Elsa Lar- 


cen, Elsa Lita, Aenne Maucher, Elsa 
Meinhart, Constanze Nettesheim, Mar- 
garet Pfahl, Tresi Rudolf, Helmi 
Rtbsam, Marie Schilp, Elizabeth 


Schwarzkopf, Margarete Slezak, Bertha 
Stetzler, Polyna Stoska (American), 
Anna Tassopoulos, Nata Tuscher, Erna 
Westenberger; and Paul  Beinert, 
Michael Bohnen, Hans’ Broermann, 
Gotthold Ditter, Reinhard Dorr, Hans 
Florian, Valentin Haller, Edwin Heyer, 
Eduard Kandl, Eyvind Laholm 
(American), Wilhelm Lang, Walther 
Ludwig, Hanns Nissen, Henk Noort, 
Gotthelf Pistor, Georg Rahtsen, Hans 
Reinmar, Wilhelm Rode, Wilhelm 
Schirp, Karl Schmitt-Walter, Rudolph 
Schramm, Wilhelm Spering, Gunther 
Treptow, Ludwig Windisch, Hans 
Wocke and Willi Worle. 





Will E. Bech Soloist at Dedication of 
Church Organ 

Harrissurc, Pa., Aug. 10.—Will E. 
3eck, organist, was heard in a recital 
at the dedication of the three-manual 
organ installed in St. Paul’s Episcopal 
Church. Mr. Beck played the Prelude 
and Fugue in C Minor by Bach, and 
selections from the organ works of 
Saint-Saéns, Ungerer, Yon, and Boell 
man. Mr. Beck is a pupil of Robert H. 
Elmore. 
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PHILHARMONIC LISTS 


Twenty-five Artists to Appear 
with Symphony Next Season 
—Orchestra Plans Tour 


The Philharmonic-Symphony Society 
of New York recently announced the 
list of instrumental who will 
appear with the orchestra during the 
season of 1939-'40, and the cities which 
the orchestra will visit during its tour 
next Fall under the baton of John Bar- 
birolli. 

Pianists who will be heard next 
winter include Simon Barer, Robert 
Casadesus, Mario Castelnuovo-Tedesco, 
Ania Dorfman, Walter Gieseking, Myra 
Hess, Ernest Hutcheson, Vladimir Hor- 
owitz, Sergei Rachmaninoff and Rudolf 
Serkin, and the duo-pianists Ethel Bart- 
lett and Rae Robertson and Josef and 
Rosina Lhevinne. 

Castelnuovo-Tedesco, the Florentine 
composer, will make his first visit to this 
country next year. His works have 
figured on Philharmonic-Symphony pro- 
grams in the past, and he will be soloist 
in the world premiere of his Second 
Piano Concerto next season. Myra 
Hess will be heard in the Beethoven 
‘Emperor’ Concerto, a work which she 
has never played in public before. Mr. 
Horowitz will be soloist on Feb. 15 and 
16 and on March 30 and 31. He returns 
next season after an absence from this 
country since the spring of 1935. Ernest 
Hutcheson will play twice under Bar- 
birolli and on Easter Sunday under 
Stoessel. 





soloists 


Two Violinists to Make Local Debuts 


Eight violinists will be soloists and 
include Fritz Kreisler, Yehudi Menuhin, 
Erika Morini, Robert Virovai, Zino 
Francescatti, Anatol Kamisky, Mishel 
Piastro and John Corigliano. Kreisler 
has not been soloist with the Philhar- 
monic since 1922. All the violinists 
will appear under Mr. Barbirolli except 
Miss Morini and Mr. Menuhin who will 
play under Enesco. Two debutants are 
Francescatti and Kaminsky. The former 
will appear on Nov. 17 and 19. Born in 
France, Mr. Francescatti, has played 
throughout Europe and South America 
under such conductors as Walter, Furt- 
wangler, Kleiber, Iturbi, Monteux, Men- 
gelberg and Mitropoulos. 

Mr. Kaminsky, who is twenty, has 
never before played in this country. He 
was born in Siberia from where his 
family, to avoid the war, fled to Harbin, 
China, where at the age of seven he 
played the Bruch Concerto with the 
Harbin Symphony. The following year 
his family moved to Paris. Soon after he 
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ROSTER OF SOLOISTS 


came to New York and was enrolled at 
the Dalton School. Simultaneously he 
studied violin with Paul Kochanski 
until his death, then for a period with 
Zimbalist, Persinger, and at the In- 
stitute of Musical Art. For the past 
two years he has been a pupil of Hans 
Letz. 

The three remaining soloists are the 
‘cellists Emanuel Feuermann and Joseph 
Schuster, and the saxophonist, Sigurd 
M. Rascher, who is a professor at the 
Royal Danish Conservatory. He has 
toured Great Britain, on the Continent, 
and in Australia. His Australian tour 
was made under the auspices of the 
Australian Broadcasting Commission in 
1938. 

The dates of the orchestra’s tour next 
fall under John Barbirolli are as fol- 
lows: Princeton, Oct. 28; Hartford, Oct. 
31: Boston, Nov. 1; Scranton, Pa., Nov. 


20; Baltimore, Nov. 21; Washington, 
Nov. 22; Pittsburgh, Nov. 23; Toledo, 
Nov. 24; Kalamazoo, Nov. 25; Chicago, 
Nov. 26; Ann Arbor, Nov. 27; Colum- 
bus, Nov. 28; Dayton, Nov. 29; Hamil- 
ton, Ont., Nov. 30; Ottawa, Dec. 1; 
Toronto, Dec. 2; Utica, Dec. 3; on 
March 14 the orchestra will play in 
Philadelphia. 





OPERA GUILD TO OFFER 
SERIES OF LECTURES 





Samaroff, Erich Leinsdorf, Roy 
Welch and Otto Luening to 
Speak on Course 

The Metropolitan Opera Guild will 
offer a lecture course in the ballroom of 
the Hotel Pierre next season in ac- 
cordance with plans submitted by Mrs. 
O’Donnell Hoover, chairman of the 
guild’s lecture committee, and accepted 
by the board of directors. 

On Nov. 1, Roy Dickinson Welch, 
director of the music department of 
Princeton University, will discuss ‘Ma- 
jor Operatic Styles: What to Expect 
in Each of the Great Composers’. On 
Nov. 8, Olga Samaroff-Stokowski will 
speak on one of the important works to 
be revived by the Metropolitan Opera 
Association next season, with illustra- 
tions provided by a Metropolitan artist 
and the pianist, Joseph Battista. 

Otto Luening, director of the music 
department of Bennington College, will 
be the lecturer on Nov. 15. His sub- 
ject will be ‘Mozart’s Operas: Their 
Lyrical, Dramatic and Symphonic Sig- 
nificance’. The final lecture on Nov. 22 
will be given by Erich Leinsdorf, con- 
ductor of the Metropolitan Opera Asso- 
ciation, who will speak on ‘The Role of 
the Orchestra in Opera’. 


Olga 
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HARTFORD SYMPHONY ENDS SUMMER SERIES 


Heck Conducts Orchestra in Last 
of Series—Soloists and 
Choruses Heard 


Hartrorp, Aug. 10.—Three weekly 
concerts by the Hartford Summer Sym- 
phony under George Heck concluded the 
scheduled series of five offered through 
cooperation of the city park department 
and the Symphony Society of Connecti- 
cut. 

In performance these concerts were 
generally admirable, in fact the best 
summer musical events we have yet had, 
and the programs were fresh, neat and 
not gaudy. The instrumentalists were 
all from the Hartford Symphony Or- 
chestra, and if under conditions of sum- 
mer-in-the-park concertizing they can 
do as well as this, there should be real 
music under the far better circumstances 
of the major season. They played all 
concerts under one baton, that of Mr. 
Heck, who during the wintry landscapes 
is assistant to Leon Barzin, official con- 
ductor of the Hartford Symphony. The 
steadying effect of one conductor was 
marvelous. 

But if the orchestra had not had so 
capable a conductor as Mr. Heck, it 
would have meant less. Mr. Heck has 
grown up with the local symphony 
movement, having been concertmaster 
through the bitter campaigns which have 
led to the present orchestra. He has 
“grown up” more than temporarily, he 
has developed most encouragingly as a 
musician and director, until now his 
work combines the newly acquired poise 
of experience with the zeal of a still- 
neophyte, and he reads his scores with 
sensitivity and nicety. 

Two of the three concerts had extra- 
mural soloists, while the third drew 


from the ranks of the symphony itself. 
At the July 5 concert, Biruta Ramoska, 
soprano, was featured in an aria and 
art songs. 

Excells in Lieder 

Miss Romoska nevertheless continued 
to prove better as a Lieder singer, a 
field in which her natural powers of in- 
terpretation are distinctly marked. 

At the following concert, Lois Phelps, 
Plainville pianist, essayed to make the 
piano an al fresco instrument, but was 
somewhat defeated by the acoustical per- 
versities. This was too bad, for what 
we were able to hear of her perform- 
ance of the Mendelssohn First Piano 
Concerto was vivid and dashing. 

At the final concert Herbert Holtz, 
first horn of the orchestra, played the E 
Flat Horn Concerto of Mozart, conclud- 
ing with a Gigue calculated to astound 
an audience and affright a performer. 
Mr. Holtz discharged this novelty with 
1 pretty derring-do. 

Earlier in the summer, the American 
Union of Swedish Singers’ eastern 
division held a large festival here, 
with Gertrude Bergren, contralto, and 
Goeta Ljungberg, soprano formerly of 
the Metropolitan Opera, as_ soloists. 
Fourteen individual choruses appeared 
from parts of New England and New 
York, and mass singing was performed 
under Oscar Ekeberg. The soloists at 
the early summer symphony concerts 


were Burton Cornwall, baritone, and 
Lorraine Martineau, violinist. 
T. H. PARKER 





Joyce Wasserman Wins Woolley 
Scholarship 
Cincinnati, O., Aug. 10.—Joyce 
Wasserman, young Cincinnati violinist, 
has been awarded the Woolley Interna- 
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tional Scholarship, granting a year of 
study in Paris. Miss Wasserman will 
leave in September to begin her studies 
and also to concertize in England and 
France. She will receive a six-weeks 
leave of absence during February and 
March, 1940, to fulfill American concert 
engagements. 


CHARLES DRAKE ACQUIRES 
THE COPLEY MANAGEMENT 





Business to Continue Under Established 
Name of Founder 

Charles N. Drake, 
appointed a _ few 
months ago to di- 
rect the Richard 
Copley concert of- 
fice following the 
death of the well 
known manager, 
has now acquired 
the business, which 
will continue to op- 
erate under the es- 
tablished name of 
the founder. 

Mr. Drake and 
Mr. Copley were 
close associates over a period of twenty- 
five years, both being connected with 
the original Wolfsohn Bureau before 
the war. Subsequently Mr. Drake be- 
came affiliated with Jascha Heifetz as 
the violinist’s personal representative. 
Later he returned to the general concert 
business, joining the newly-established 
Richard Copley Management in 1927 in 
which he was active until a few years 
ago when he entered the art agency 
field, still retaining an interest in several 
musical enterprises. During the past 
season he resumed his connection with 
the office shortly before the sudden pass- 
ing of Mr. Copley. 

Artists represented by the office in- 
clude Igor Stravinsky, the Roth String 
Quartet, James Friskin, Robert Kitain, 
Rose Dirman, Hilda Ohlin, Viola Silva, 
Violette and Helene Coffer-Chantal, 
Alexander Kisselburgh, John Jameson, 





Charles N. Drake 


Lucie Bigelow Rosen, Bela Bartok, 
Ralph Kirkpatrick, Emanuel List, 
George Dale, Eugenia Buxton, Bruce 
Boyce, Max Rosen, Jakob Gimpel and 


Sol Kaplan. 





Illinois Symphony Continues Two Series 
of Concerts 

Cuicaco, Aug. 10.—lIllinois Sym- 
phony continued its two series of con- 
certs, the fourth of the season at Wash- 
ington Park Amphitheatre in Milmette, 
on Aug. 2, and the fifth in the Univer- 
sitysity of Chicago’s series in Hutchin- 
son Court on the university campus on 
Thursday evening Aug. 3. The pro- 
gram was under Albert Goldberg. 
The soloist was John Macdonald, bass- 
baritone of the Chicago City Opera 
Company, who was heard in two arias 
from Verdi operas. Mr. Goldberg con- 
ducted performances of the Overture to 
Rossini’s “The Barber of Seville’, Rim- 
sky-Korsakoff’s ‘Scheherazade’,  pre- 
ludes to Act I and Act III of Wagner’s 
‘Lohengrin’ and Frederick Stock’s Sym- 
phonic Waltz, Op. 8. 





Martha Lipton Under National Concert 
Bureau 

Martha Lipton, contralto, who is the 
recipient of the 1939 award granted by 
the McDowell Club’ of Young Artists 
and recently winner at the biennial 
meeting of the young artists of the Na- 
tional Federation of Music Clubs in 
Saltimore, has signed a contract with 
the National Concert Bureau, Inc., of 
New York. She is scheduled to appear 
in concerts and in opera next season. 


OAKLAND SALUTES 
LOCAL MUSIC FORCES 


Philharmonic, Led by See, Gives 
Music by Californians with 
Resident Soloists 
OAKLAND, CAL., Aug. 10.—The Oak- 
land Philharmonic, drawn largely from 
the personnel of the Oakland Symphony 
for summer concerts, with Orley See 
conducting, presented three young 
American artists and two California 
composers in Oakland High Auditorium. 
Blanche Regalia, thirteen-year-old 
pianist, played the Mendelssohn Piano 
Concerto with good rhythmic sense and 
poetic understanding of the score. Ruth 
Beresford Skinner, lyric soprano, sang 
‘My Dream’ by Mary Carr Moore. Her 
voice has a pure timbre, good register 
and her enunciation was unusually clear 
Mrs. Moore’s Intermezzo from ‘David 
Rizzio’ was well played by the orchestra 
and the composer took several bows 
Claude Blain was heard in Mozart’s 
Concerto for Bassoon and Orchestra, 
giving good account of himself. Doro- 
thy Oakley, solo flutist of the orchestra, 
presented her Wind Quintet in three 
movements, with the aid of Henry Ben 
kiser, oboe, Claude Blain, bassoon, Ear] 
Smith, clarinet, and Alvaro Carrai, 
French horn. It is a well knit piece with 
slightly modern overtones and was well 
received. Orchestral works were Schu 


bert’s ‘Rosamunde’ Overture, Bizet’s 
‘L’Arlesienne’ Suite No. 1, and ‘Fin 
landia’ by Sibelius. Mr. See conducted 


with his customary precision. 
Budapest Quartet Welcomed 


An outstanding concert was that of 
the Budapest String Quartet at Mills 
College on July 19. On the Sunday fol- 
lowing there was the Schubert E Fiat 
Quartet, Hindemith’s No. 3, Op. 22, and 
Brahms’s Piano Quartet in C Minor, 
with Marcel Maas assisting. 

On July 24, Mr. Maas played Franck’s 
Prelude, Choral and Fugue; Brahms’s 
E Flat Intermezzo and B Minor Rhap- 
sody, and Chopin’s B Flat Minor So- 
nata. For these concerts, Mrs. Elizabeth 
Sprague Coolidge provides tickets with- 
out charge for music students of the 
Bay area, and large audiences are the 
rule. 

On July 12, Benny Goodman played 
with the Budapest Quartet the Mozart 
Quintet for Strings “and Clarinet in A. 
Haydn’s G Minor Quartet and Beetho- 
ven’s C Major completed the program. 

ADELYN FLEMING 
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lerick Newnham, baritone, a pupil 
gar Schofield, has signed a contract 
the Carl Rosa Opera Company in 
n, for the coming season. He will 
rd im leading roles in ‘Aida’, “Pagli- 
Cavalleria Rusticana’, ‘Die Fleder- 
and other works. 

= * > 
ia Brema, soprano, who made her 
tic debut as Micaela in ‘Carmen’ at 
ewisohn Stadium on July 13, is a 
{ Maria Gay and Giovanni Zenatello. 
Brema Sang two performances of the 


pera with Bruna Castagna, Armand 
fokatyan and Robert Weede. 
* * * 

Lillian Reznikoff Wolfe, teacher of 
piano, has Changed her studio from Brook- 
lyn to Steinway Hall for the summer, and 
at the latter address she will give courses 


for teachers during July and 


» . oJ 


August 


Cuicaco, Aug, 10.—Pauline Dohrn, so- 
prano, pupil of Dudley Buck at the Ameri- 
can Conservatory, appeared as soloist on 


the delegates’ program at the recent na- 
tional convention of Delta Omicron at 
Estes Park, Colorado. Edward Collins will 
receive the David Bispham Memorial award 
from the American Opera Society for his 
pera “The Daughter of the South’, at the 
society's opening early in October. Mr. 
Collins has written both the music and the 
libretto for the opera. Sigtried Matson 
who has received a Master of Music De- 
gree in both piano and composition at the 
American Conservatory, has been engaged 
as instructor of piano and theory at Sioux 
Falls College, Sioux Falls, South Dak. Mr. 
Matson has studied piano with Kurt 
Wanieck and theory with Leo Sowerby 
for several years, Alice Landgrof, piano 
pupil of Edward Collins, won the $100 
music research prize in a contest conducted 
org d by the National Association of the 
hi Mu Epsilon members of that sorority. 
The winning thesis was a paper ‘The De- 
velopment of Hungarian Folk Music’ 
ois Bichl, cellist, and Lillian Poenisch, 
clarinetist, are appearing as soloists on a 
benefit program for the November Sym 
phony Orchestra in Lake Forest on July 19 
* 7. > 


Lois 


PORTLAND, ORE, 


aa Aug. 10.—The Ellison- 
White Conse rvatory 


presented Alexander 
Kelberine, who is conducting summer 
piano classes at the conservatory, in two 
recitals. His programs included an or gan 
Testnte and Fugue by Bach-Kelberine, the 

Schumat m “Carnayal’ and Liszt’s “Toten- 
tanz’. Ariel Rubstein, director of the con- 
servatory, was at the second piano in the 
ast work. 

* * * 


SAN 


FRANCISCO, Aug. 10.—Alexander 
Raab, 


' besides teaching in Berkeley, con- 
ducted a studio in San Francisco at the 
request of his many pupils who had not 
time to cross the bay to their lessons. Mr. 
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Raab had intended taking a holiday dur- 
ing August, but just before leaving San 
Francisco to fulfill a summer engagement 
at the Chicago Musical College, he de- 
cided to return to California to teach 
classes in Los Angeles. 
. = > 

The Cape Cod Institute of Music of 
which Martha Atwood-Baker formerly of 
the Metropolitan Opera, is founder and 
director, has announced the engagement of 
Robert Lawrence Weer as vocal technician 
and lecturer. The school is featuring a 
series of recitals in its new recital hall. 
Among the members of the faculty of the 
school Mrs. Baker, who undertakes 
classes in voice and song interpretation ; 
Captain Charles Vival, formerly of the 
French army, who teaches French, Spanish, 
Latin and fencing; Miriam Winslow, who 
conducts classes in ballet assisted by Mary 
Stearns Morse, and Dr. Ilse Heubner who 
teaches piano 


are 





SUMMER SCHOOL EVENTS 
CONTINUE AT JUILLIARD 


Beethoven Sonata Series Ends—Music 
for Voice, Violin, Organ and 
Piane Also Given 

The recitals at the summer school of 
the Juilliard School of Music, George A. 
Wedge, director, continue to draw large 
audiences. Katherine Bacon closed her 
series of eight programs of the piano 
sonatas of Beethoven on Aug. 9. Other 
pianists heard included Alton Jones on 








July 18, Arties Newstead on July 21, 
Frank Sheridan on July 25, and Muriel 
Ker on inn 1. Mr. Newstead’s pro- 
gram was confined exclusively to works 
by Brahms 

Recitals given in other fields of music 
included a two-piano program by 
Frances H i Rudolf Gruen on Aug 
8, a chamber music recital by Samuel 
Gardner, violin; Charles Krane, ‘cello 
and Coenraad V. Bos, piano, on Aug 
3; Bernard Taylor, baritone, who fea- 
tured Schumann’s ‘Dichterliebe’ cycle, 
on Aug. 4: Hugh Porter, organist, on 
July 28; Fraser Gange, baritone, on July 
27, and Louis Persinger, violinist, on 
July 20 





MUSIC WEEK OBSERVED 
BY KANSAS UNIVERSITY 
Symphony, Bands, Westminster Choir 

and Pro Arte Group Offer 

Varied Programs 
Lawrence, Kan., Aug. 10.—High- 
lights of annual music the 
yf Fine Arts of Kansas Univer- 
sity, planned by Dean Donald M. 
Swarthout, were furnished by the Pro 
Arte String Quartet, Rosalyn Tureck, 
pianist; Karl Krueger, conductor of 
the Kansas City Philharmonic Orches- 
tra, who was speaker at the All-Uni- 
versity Concocation and later in the 
week conducted symphony 
orchestras; Frank Simon, of Cincin- 
nati, O., the m: i bands, and 
Henry Veld, of Rock Island, Ill., who 
~ted 


c fucted the chorus 


week of 
Sch » | 


the massed 


whe 


> 


Organi zations ng were the 
i hony, the 
University Band, the School of Fine 
the Westmin- 
ir, Lawrence Me- 
ial High School Band, orchestra 

ppella choir, Lawrence Music 
nstitute Ban 
announced mt 
music camp, 
week, beginning on 
July 24. Karl Krueger, conductor, 
4. Austin Harding, band: 

> University of Illinois, will be 
peor TS arm 


Universit 
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a spe- 
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naster of 


A MASTER CLASS 
IN PHILADELPHIA 


Advanced Pupils of 
Joseph Schwarz, Piano 
Teacher, Who Came 
to the Settlement Mu- 
sic School from the 
Stern Conservatory in 
Berlin. The Settlement 
Music School Has Also 
Added Albert Einstein 
to the Membership of 
Its Advisory Council 


New England Conservatory Awards 
Scholarships 

Boston, Aug. 10.—The New England 
Conservatory of Music announces through 
Quincy Porter, dean of the faculty, the 
awarding of the following scholarships: 
The Carl Baermann Scholarship: Donald 
R. Currier, East Milton; the Florence E. 
3rown Scholarships: Dorothy Churchill, 
Melrose; the Converse Scholarships: Rita 
La Plante, Salem; Alice R. Lareau, 
Springfield; Charles V. Hetherington, Fall 
River; Clara de Mattia, West Medford; 
Donald March, Lakewood, R. I.; Mary B. 
Murphy, Malden, Mass.; the Lotta Crab- 
tree Scholarships: Irene H. Prevost, Fall 
River; Lillian A. Rosen, Dorchester ; 
Florence H. Holland, Allston; Norma J. 
Olsen, Waltham; the Lindsay Scholarship ; 
Clarence W. Noyes, Lakeport, N. H.; the 
Mary C. Morrison Scholarship; T. M. 
Chorabajian, Cambridge; the George H. 





Me. ; 
Oliver L 
scholarships from the Samuel Carr Fund. 


twenty-nine scholarships from 
Ditson Scholarship; fifteen 


ton, 
the 


Nese Dean of Fine Arts at 
Miami University 

Oxrorp, Ore., July 10.—Dr. Joseph 
W. Clokey of Pomona College, Clare 
mont, Cal., was appointed recently to 
succeed Dr. Theodore Kratt as the dean 
of the School of Fine Arts at Miami 
University. Dr. Clokey is widely known 
as a composer of sacred and choral 
music. He is a graduate of Miami in 
the class of 1912 and received the 
honorary degree, Litt. D., from his alma 
mater in 1937. 


Dr. Clokey 


Alan Carter to Join Faculty of Middle- 














Munroe Fund; Adelaide Hubbard, Brook- bury College 
line, and Paul Donovan, Boston; the Mipp_esury, Vt., Aug. 10.—Alan Car- 
Clara Kathleen Rogers Scholarships: Lil- ter, founder and conductor of the Vermont 
lian Jones, Los Angeles, Cal. ; — Car- Symphony, will join the staff of the Mid- 
don, Providence, R. I.; Mary E. Golden, dlebury College music department next 
Boston; the Henry Munroe Rogers Schol- year. He will conduct the college orches- 
arships: Ruth M. Miller, Boston; A. V. tra, offer courses in chamber music, appre- 
Nurezynska, Dorchester; the George E. ciation and history of music and give pri- 
Saunders Scholarship: Walter Spolar, vate instruction in violin and ’cello. He is 
Chicago, Ill.; Mary Sawyer, Malden; expected to continue his work with the 
special scholarship ; Frances Mains, Bridge- Vermont Symphony. 
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A PEDAGOGUE AND HIS PUPILS 
Frederick Haywood, Voice Teacher of Los 
Angeles, on a Picnic with Students from the 
Eastman School of Music, at Rochester, N. Y., 

Where He Taught During June and July 


Samoiloff Presents Pupils in Scenes 


from Operas 

Los AnceLes, Aug. 10—Lazar S. Sam- 
oiloff presented a group of his pupils in 
operatic scenes in the Wilshire Ebell The- 
atre on June 15. Scenes were given from 
‘La Bohéme’, ‘Pagliacci’, ‘Faust’, ‘Aida’ 
and ‘Rigoletto’. Those who appeared were 
Lynn Sharon, soprano; Robert Biggs, 
tenor; Leo Schickling, baritone; Ruth 
Matthews, soprano; Louise Lorelle, so- 
prano; Joan Jorgenson, mezzo-soprano ; 
Robert Biggs, tenor; Robert Wahoske, 
bass: Blanche Phillips, contralto; Gladys 
Yambert, contralto; Gail Kurtz, baritone. 
A chorus composed of Patricia Flavel, 
Mary Lou Piers, Betty Berto, Joan Jor- 
genson, Anna Marie Powers, Julie Kalvin 
and Theo Major appeared in one scene. 
Constance Piper was accompanist. The 
ballet, from the Roselle Fry Studios, in- 
cluded Hope Sterling, Polly Ames, Jacque- 
line Sterling and Lillian Zutto. 





Edna Wold Wins Matthay Scholarship 
Contest 

The contest for the $1,000 scholarship 
for a year’s study in London with To- 
bias Matthay, which was sponsored by 
the American Matthay Association, 
Inc., was held in Steinway Hall on 
May 18 and was won by Edna Belgum 
Wold of New York City. Mrs. Wold 
is a post graduate of the Institute of 
Musfal Art and has studied for the last 
three years with Arthur Newstead. 
The judges were Ray Lev, a former 
holder of this scholarship; Harold 
Morris and Clifford Herzer. Musician- 
ship judges were Ella W. Pyle, Alice 
Kortschak and Rudolph Pittaway. 

There were thirteen contestants. 
Ethel Elfenbein of Brooklyn, N. Y., 
won first honorable mention, and Nancy 
Follett of Quincy, Mass., won second 
honorable mention. 

The officers of the association are 
Arthur Hice of Philadelphia, president; 
Margaret Littell of Wilmington, Del., 
secretary, and John Meetch Stroup of 
Philadelphia, treasurer. 





Scholarship Examinations to Be Held 
at Philadelphia Conservatory 
Puitaperpuia, July 10.—The Philadel- 
phia Conservatory of Music, Mrs. D. Hen- 
drik Ezerman, managing director, again 
will hold the D. Hendrik Ezerman Foun- 
dation Scholarship contest for piano on 


Sept. 25. The winner of the contest will 
receive a year’s free tuition with Olga 
Samaroff. 





American Conservatory of Music, Drama 
and Dance Engages Robert Porterfield 

Robert Porterfield, director of the Bar- 
ter Theatre of Abingdon, Va., has joined 
the staff of the American Conservatory of 
Music, Drama and Dance in New York 
as associate director. Other members of 
the music faculty include H. Maurice 


Jacquet, who heads the music department ; 


Povla Frijsh, master class in song inter- 
pretation; Charles Naegele, piano; Marion 
Bauer, music appreciation; Baroness Er- 
rante, solfeggio; Mrs. W. H. Zay, voice; 
Hanya Holm, who leads the dance de- 
partment, and Cecil Kitcat, director of 
Dalcroze Eurhythmics. Registration is 
open now, and auditions may be secured by 
applying to Annette C. Herter, The 
American Conservatory of Music, Drama 
and Dance, at 114 East 64th Street, New 
York. 





Godowsky Memorial Scholarship 
Announced 

The funds from the Godowsky mem- 
morial scholarship concerts, which were 
given on Feb. 19, March 19 and April 
16, were turned over to the Music 
School of the Henry Street Settlement 
at their commencement exercises re- 
cently. The scholarship is to be given, 
by competition, to a talented pianist 
between eight and fifteen years old. 
The winner will receive private lessons 
in piano, and class instruction in sup- 
plementary subjects in the Music 
School during 1939-40. The award will 
be conferred on a basis of talent and 
financial need. Examinations will be 
held on Sept. 23 at the Music School. 





Cornish School Lists Summer Courses 
SEATTLE, Aug. 10.—The Cornish School 
is offering summer courses in art, music 
drama and dance. Master classes in violin 
will be conducted by Cyril Towbin; in 
Voice by Harriet van Emden, and in piano 
by Stephen Balogh. N. D. B. 





Academy of Vocal Arts Ends Summer 
Session 

PHILADELPHIA, Aug. 10.—The Academy 
of Vocal Arts, which held its summer ses- 
sion from June 26 to Aug. 5 at Haverford, 
where the facilities of Haverford College, 
Haverford School and Haverford Friends’ 
School were available for its use, will re- 
open its winter session in Philadelphia on 
Sept. 18. 





Music Education Conference Held at 
Indiana University 

BLOOMINGTON, IND., July 10.—A 
music education conference was held at 
Indiana University on June 19. Dr. 
James L. Mursell, of Teachers College, 
Columbia University, was the principal 
speaker with lectures on ‘Psychology 
and School Efficiency’ and ‘Music Edu- 
cation Moves Forward’. 

Robert L. Sanders, dean of the In- 
diana University School of Music, gave 
a clinic in conducting and Robert S. 
Tangeman discussed the works of mod- 
ern composers suitable for use in school 
music classes. 





Harmony Guild Holds Final Meeting 


The Harmony Guild held its last 
meeting of the season at the guild head- 
quarters in Carnegie Hall on June 14. 
Mr. Dickens presided in the absence of 
Miss Buchta, president. Diane d’Este, 
soprano and teacher, and Harry Allaire, 
pianist, who are members of the guild, 
presented their own compositions. Two 
guest artists, pupils of Mme. d’Este, 
Elizabeth Wysor, contralto, and Edgar 
King, baritone, accompanied by Beatrice 
Berwald, assisted. Three of Mme. 
d’Este’s songs were sung by Mr. King, 
who also sang two of Mr. Allaire’s 
songs. Miss Wysor offered arias and 
Lieder. 





Newly-Discovered Brahms Trio Played 
in Boston 

Boston, Aug. 10.—The first American 
performance of the newly-discovered 
Brahms Trio in A was given by Nich- 
olas Slonimsky, pianist; Harry Ellis 
Dickson, violinist, and Joseph Malkin, 
cellist, recently in Boston. The Trio 
was found in a collection of manuscripts 
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of Dr. Erich Prieger of Bonn in 1924. 
On the cover there was a question mark 
in place of the composer’s name. It 
was obviously not the original manu- 
script, but a clean copy by a conscien- 
tious copyist. Dr. Ernst Biicken, Pro- 
fessor at the University of Cologne, be- 
came interested in this composition, and 
at his suggestion it was performed at 
the Rhenish Chamber-Music Festival in 
1925 as a work of an unknown com- 
poser. 


PORTLAND JUNIOR 
SYMPHONY IS HEARD 


Gershkovitch Leads Players in 
Benefit with Rapaport as 
Violin Soloist 


PoRTLAND, ORE., July 10.—Jacques 
Gershkovitch led the Portland Junior 
Symphony in a benefit concert on June 6. 
Elliott Rapaport, a fourteen-year-old 
gifted violinist from Los Angeles, 
played the ‘Adelaide’ Concerto by Mo- 
zart. Orchestral works were by Nicolai, 
Mozart, Jarnefelt, J. Strauss, Mussorg- 
sky and Borodin. 

Leslie Hodge of San Francisco con- 
ducted the WPA Federal Symphony 
which accompanied the winners in high 
school and higher education contests 
sponsored by the O. M. T. A. 

Music Week was ushered in with a 
concert at which Sigurd Nilssen, bass- 
baritone, was assisted by the Norwegian 
Glee Club and the Swedish Male Cho- 
rus at the Neighbors of Woodcraft 
auditorium. Mr. Nilssen was accompa- 
nied by Margaret Notz Steinmetz. Ernst 
Harold and E. Okerstrom directed the 
choruses. 








Guy Maier Gives Lecture-Recital 


Guy Maier was heard in a lecture- 
recital of compositions by Mozart, at the 
Portland Woman’s Club on May 21. 
The program was a feature of the twen- 
ty-fourth annual convention of the Ore- 
gon Music Teachers’ Association. Brief 
business sessions were held preparatory 
to the Tri-State Convention, at Santa 
Cruz, Calif. Jean Williams succeeded 
Ella Connell Jesse as president of the 
O. M. T. A. 

Pupils of Lillian Pettibone played in 
a series of six piano recitals. Margaret 
Renton, soprano, was presented by Ger- 
trude Graves Martin and Jean Harper, 
violinist, by James Eoff in recital, as 
winners of cups in the junior contests of 
the O. F. M. C. David Berger, baritone, 
has won a scholarship at the Curtis 
Institute. 

Reed College sponsored two concerts 
by the Coolidge String Quartet as fea- 
tures of the commencement program, in 
mid-June. The quartet played Beetho- 
ven quartets for enthusiastic capacity 
audiences in the college chapel. Reed 
College also presented Marcel Maas, 
Belgian pianist, in a program of the 
classics, at the Neighbors of Woodcraft 
hall. The auditors expressed recogni- 
tion of his polished pianism. 

Paul Lemay, conductor of the Du- 
luth Symphony, was the sole conductor 
for the six Stadium concerts which 
were inaugurated on July 17. James J. 
Richardson, manager of the summer 
series, announced six soloists: Donald 
Dickson, Jan Peerce, Ann Jamison, 
Alan Jones, Alec Templeton and Don- 
ald Novis. JoceLyn Foulkes 





Tait Again Heads Australian and New 
Zealand Theatres, Ltd. 

E. J. Tait resumed his position as 

chairman of the board of directors of 





the Australian and New Zealand The- 
atres, Ltd., on June 8, replacing Ken- 
neth Asprey, who remains on the board, 
according to word received here by Dor- 
othy Stewart, New York representative. 
George B. Dean and Stanley S. Crick, 
managing directors, resigned and their 
duties were assumed by Frank Tait. 
The firm has been operating the J. C. 
Williamson circuit since July, 1938, in 
Australia and New Zealand and also 
has theatrical holdings in South Africa. 
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RECORD AUDIENCES 
DRAWN TO RAVINIA 


(Continued from page 6) 


layed with a witty facility that was de- 
ightful. Debussy’s ‘La Mer’, occurring next, 
iarked perhaps the high point of Mr. 
;olschmann’s visit, a-sparkle like a choppy 
iid-ocean in the sunlight. The Strauss 
Death and Transfiguration’, probably be- 
ause it is better known and more ex- 
travagant in its reach, appealed more to the 
rowd, but the Debussy was the superior 
erformance. 

Mr. Golschmann’s farewell concert on 
uly 23 consisted of the Overture to Schu- 
hert’s ‘Rosamunde’, the Beethoven Fifth 
Symphony, Tchaikovsky’s “Romeo and 
luliet? and Ravel’s second ‘Daphnis et 
Chloe’ suite. The luxuriant unfolding of 
the Ravel probably ranked with the earlier 
nerformance of ‘La Mer’ as the best of the 
onductor’s work here this summer. 


Final Week Brings Record Audiences 
The final week of the Ravinia Festi- 
val saw the largest crowds of the season. 
Artur Rodzinski continued as guest con- 
ductor of the Chicago Symphony and 
two soloists, Jacques Gordon, violinist, 
and Wanda Paul, pianist, added to the 
interest of the program. At the concert 
of Aug. 3, Mr. Rodzinski introduced to 
Chicago Three Organ Chorales_ by 
Bach, transcribed for orchestra by Res- 
pighi, and brought Beethoven’s First 
Symphony and a towering interpreta- 
tion of Strauss’ ‘Ein Heldenleben’. 
The affection in which the Chicago 
public holds Jacques Gordon was shown 
by the large audience which attended the 
concert of Aug. 4. Mr. Gordon gave 
the first performance of Leo Sowerby’s 
Concerto in G Minor for violin and or- 
chestra, a revision of an earlier concerto 
first performed in 1913. Mr. Sowerby 
completed the revision on commission 
from the Ravinia Festival Association. 
On first hearing, the new concerto im- 
presses as a valuable addition to the lit- 


coture. Mr. Gordon played the ‘Prize 
Song’ from ‘Die Meistersinger’ as an 
encore. Mr. Rodzinski listed Dvorak’s 


Fourth Symphony and Dohnanyi’s Suite 
for Orchestra on this program. 
Sibelius’s Fifth Symphony 
najor item of the concert of Aug. 5. 
The entire second half of the program 

was devoted to Wagnerian works. 

The final concert on Aug. 6 brought a 

fted young Chicago pianist, Wanda 
Paul to play the solo part of the Szy- 
manowski Symphonie Concertante. Miss 
Paul had played this work twice previ- 
usly with the Illinois Symphony, but it 
had not been heard before 
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of the Chicago Symphony. Miss Paul’s 
brilhant playing won her an ovation. 
Mr. Rodzinski’s flair for rejuvenating 
elder works of the repertoire was 
strongly evidenced in Smetana’s ‘Mol- 
dau’, Debussy’s ‘Afternoon of a Faun’, 
Dukas’ ‘Sorcerer’s Apprentice’ and Rim- 
sky-Korsakoff’s ‘Spanish Caprice’. The 
audience was reluctant to say farewell 
and recalled the conductor to the stage 
at the conclusion of the concert. 
A. L. G. 





RONALD MURAT DIRECTS 
CONNVALE MUSIC EVENT 


Ensemble, Les Deux Dancers 

and Others Participate in 
Annual Festival 

HappaM, Conn., Aug. 10.—The first 
of two concerts in the Connvale Music 
Festival, Ronald Murat, director, took 
place in the Old Saybrook Town Hall 
on July 30. The 
second concert is 
scheduled for Aug. 
20. Participants 
were the Connvale 
String Ensemble, 
assisted by Les 

Deux, dance pan- 
tomimists; Henry 
Gregor, pianist ; 
Charles Krane, 

‘cellist; Mr. Murat, 
Vivian Speisman, 
and Arnold Bel- 
nick, violinists; 

Herbert Garber, 
viola, and Lucille Van Antwerp, ’cello. 

The program began with the Piano 
Quintet, Op. 81, of Dvorak, played by 
Mr. Murat, Miss Speisman, Mr. Gar- 
ber, Miss Van Antwerp and Mr. Gregor. 
The work was performed in a vigorous 
and authoritative manner. 

Les Deux, (Meta Krahn and Otto 
Ulbricht), danced a ‘Parody on Two In- 
dian Fakirs’, ‘Parody on Two Acro- 
bats’, ‘Clown Dance’ and ‘Apache 
Dance’ with Miss Van Antwerp at the 
piano. Concluding the program, the 
Mendelssohn String Octet, Op. 20, was 
played. Its performance revealed an 
excellent ensemble sense among the 
players, due to the training of Mr. 
Murat. Members of the ensemble were 
Mr. Murat, Mr. Belnick, Miss Speisman 
and Ann Cutler, violins; Mr. Garber 
and Irving Katz, violas; Charles Krane 
and Miss Van Antwerp, ‘cellos. The 
Convale Festival has been organized 
and directed for the past three seasons 


by Mr. Murat. G. R. K. 


CINCINNATI OPERA 


(Continued from page 5) 


String 





Ronald Murat 





Imbus, as the Dew Fairy, and Miss Ippo- 
lito as the Sandman, were excellent. 

Mr. Lindi, singing the role of Canio in 
‘Pagliacci’, turned in another fine perform- 
ance. This was a particularly heavy week 
for Mr. Lindi in that he was also singing 
Don José in ‘Carmen’, opposite Miss 
Swarthout. Mr. Pilloto, as Tonio, set the 
pace for the opera with the ‘Prologue’, 
which he sang in finished style. Although 
Miss Rebeil, as Nedda, may not have a 
dramatic enough voice for the role, her 
work was quite acceptable. Mr. Chapman 
filled the role of Silvio competently, and 
Mr. Oliviero was an excellent Beppe. Mr. 
Canarutto again conducted. 





Rutland Boughton’s opera 
mortal Hour’ 


‘The Im- 
was performed by stu- 


dents of the opera class of the Royal 
College of Music in London on July 11. 
It will be given by the Covent Garden 
English Opera Company in Glasgow 
in October. 
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PROVIDENCE CHORUS HAILED IN CONCERT 





Goldman Band, Led by Founder 
and Son, and Rosa Tentoni, 
Soprano, Participate 


PROVIDENCE, Aug. 10.—The Festival 
Chorus, John B. Archer, conductor, and 
Stephen O. Metcalf, patron, appeared 
in its sixteenth concert at the Benedict 
Memorial to Music in Roger Williams 
Park on July 8. 

The date had been postponed a month 
to ensure the co-operation of the Gold- 
man Band which played under its 
founder, Edwin Franko Goldman and 
his son, Richard. Soloists were Rosa 
Tentoni, soprano of the Metropolitan 
Opera, and Leonard B. Smith, cornetist. 


The chorus opened with ‘The Star 
Spangled Banner’, an excerpt from 
‘Pagliacci’ and the ‘Chorus of Bac- 


chantes’ from Gounod’s ‘Philemon et 
Baucis’ and the band followed with the 
first movement from the Second Sym- 
phony of Borodin. 


Wagner Excerpts Sung 


Miss Tentoni sang the aria, ‘Ritorna 
Vincitor’ from ‘Aida’ and the chorus re- 
turned to present ‘Reminiscences of 
Verdi’, arranged by Fletcher. The next 


work by the band was Arnold’s ‘Four 
American Plantation Dances’ and these 
preceded Mr. Smith’s playing of ‘Sans 


Souci’ by Goldman. Music by Wagner 
included ‘The Bridal Procession’ from 
‘Lohengrin’, ‘Chorus of Pilgrims’ from 
“Tannhauser’, and ‘Hail Bright Abode’ 
from the same opera, all by the chorus, 
and ‘Dich Teure Halle’ as Miss Ten- 
toni’s second aria. 
‘Liebeslieder’ Waltzes by 
‘Alla Marcia’ from ‘Karelia’ 
Sibelius, led by the younger 
man whose arrangement this 
Mr. Goldman’s new March, ‘Golden 
Gate’, formed the final band group. 
The program ended with ‘Prayer and 
Easter Hymn’ from ‘Cavalleria Rusti- 
cana’, Miss Tentoni joining the ensem- 
ble for this. Each section of the pro- 
gram was warmly applauded and there 


Brahms, 
Suite by 
Mr. Gold- 


was, and 


to the musicians in the Biltmore Hotel 
after the concert, Mr. Archer was pre- 
sented a bronze bust of himself, a gift 
by members of the chorus, the band, the 
Verdandi Male Chorus, which has fre- 
quently assisted in these concerts, Mr. 
Goldman and Mr. Metcalf. Aristide B. 
Cianfarini was the artist who made the 
original plaster bust. 

Edouard Caffier directed and Harriet 
Eden, soprano, was soloist in the pro- 
gram given at the Benedict Monument 
to Music by the lederal Orchestra on 
July 12. On July 19 the orchestra ap- 
peared under Edward Meltzer as guest 
conductor. 

Howard Wilson, pianist, assisted by 
Garfield Swift, baritone, was heard in 
recital in Swanhurst Theatre, Newport, 
on July 12. 

The first of two programs of cham- 
ber music in Newport was given at 
Beaumaris, residence of Mrs. James 
Griswold Wentz, on July 20. The art- 
were Mrs. Lewis A. Armistead, 
pianist; Mrs. Reginald B. Lanier, vo- 
calist, and George Brown, violinist. 

ARLAN R. COOLIDGE 


ists 





Lura Stover to Sing with National 
Symphony 

WaAsHINGTON, D. C., Aug. 10.—Lura 
Stover, dramatic soprano, will appear as 
soloist with the National Symphony 
on Aug. 23, Hans Kindler conducting. 
The program is the final one in the 
‘Sunset Series’ of the orchestra The 
concert will be broadcast over a national 
network. Miss Stover is a leading so 





prano of the American League for 

Opera. 

Society of American Musicians An- 
nounces Second Auditions 

Cuicaco, Aug. 10.—The Society of 


American Musicians in co-operation 
with the Adult Education Council has 
announced its second annual auditions 
for young pianists to make a debut on 
the council’s Musical Arts Piano Series 
in Orchestra Hall. Applications must be 





were several encores. filed with Edwin J. Gemmer, 1625 
At the dinner given by Mr. Metcalf Kimball Bldg., Chicago, before Oct. 15 
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Paul Longone 


Cuicaco, Aug. 5.—Paul Longone, gen- 
eral manager of the Chicago City Opera 
Company and its predecessor, the Chicago 
Grand Opera Company, died in Cannes, 
France, on Aug. 3 after a year’s illness 
at the age of forty-nine. He had expected 
to return to Chicago on Sept. 1 to prepare 
for the coming opera season. 

Mr. Longone was born in Italy, and as 
a boy studied violin in Naples. At the 
end of about a year of study he took an 
examination at the Naples Conservatory of 
Music and won a scholarship. His first 
position was as a violonist in the orchestra 
of the State Opera at San Carlo. He left 
there to tour Europe and America in 1911 
and played in the Chicago Opera Orchestra 
that year. During the war he returned to 
Italy, but in 1918 was back in New York 
again, where he became an artist manager. 
Eventually he became connected with the 
Chicago Grand Opera Company, first as 
artistic director, then as general manager, 
and it was well known that he was highly 
instrumental in saving opera in Chicago 
after the Insull collapse, operating on a 
restricted budget and without the large 
financial guarantees that had supported the 
venture previously 


Mr. Longone divorced his first wife, 
Caroline White, soprano, in 1922. In that 
year he married Carol Perrenot. They 


were divorced in 1931. In 1935 he married 
Eleanor LaMance, mezzo-contralto, who 
sang with the Chicago company and was 
with him when he died. Last April he re 
ceived his final naturalization papers as 
an American citizen. 

All the arrangements Mr. Longone had 
made for the coming season will be carried 
through according to his plans, Jason F. 
Whitney, president of the Chicago Opera 
Company, said. No successor to him has 
yet been appointed. It is understood Mr. 
Longone will be buried in Naples, Italy. 


Waldo Selden Pratt 

Hartrorp, Conn., July 30.—Waldo Sel- 
den Pratt, writer on musical subjects, 
musical educator and formerly professor of 
music at Hartford Theological Seminary, 
died at his home here yesterday. He was 
eighty-one years old. 

Dr. Pratt was born in Philadelphia, Nov. 
10, 1857. He received his A.B. degree in 
1878, and his A.M. degree in 1881, from 
Williams College, which also, in 1929, con- 
ferred the degree of L.H.D. upon him. 
He did post-guaduate study at Johns Hop- 
kins and received his degree of Mus. D. 
from Syracuse University in 1898. 

After serving as assistant director of the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art from 1880 to 
1882, he joined the faculty of the Hartford 
Theological Seminary, where he was pro- 
fessor of music and hymnology from 1882 
to 1917, and of public worship from 1917 
to 1925, when he retired. He had also been 
instructor in elocution at Trinity College 
from 1891 to 1905, lecturer on musical his- 
tory and science, Smith College ; Mt. Holy- 
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oke from 1896 to 1899, and the Institute of 
Musical Art from 1905 to 1920. 

He had been organist in several promi- 
nent Hartford churches and conductor of 
the Hosmer Choral Union and of the St. 
Cecilia Club. 

He was president from 1906 to 1909 
and editor from 1906 to 1916 of the Music 
Teachers National Association, honorary 
associate of the American Guild of Organ- 
ists and president from 1912 to 1919 of the 
North American Section of the Interna- 
tional Society of Musicians. He was a 
member of the American Historical Asso- 
ciation, Connecticut Historical Society and 
Society of Biblical Literature. 

Dr. Pratt was editor of the American 
Supplement to Grove’s Dictionary of Music 
and Musicians, musical editor of ‘Aids to 
Common Worship’ and of the Century 
Dictionary from 1892 to 1909, and wrote 
articles on music for the International 
Encyclopedia. His works included ‘Musical 
Ministries in the Church’, and ‘Music of 
the Pilgrims’. 

In 1887 he married the former Mary E. 
Smyly of New York, who died in 1935. 





Sir Dan Godfrey 

Lonvon, July 20.—Sir Dan Godfrey, 
known the world over as a bandmaster 
and orchestral conductor and who was in- 
strumental to a great extent in populariz- 
ing good music in the British Isles, died 
today at his home in Bournemouth on the 
English Channel. He was _ seventy-one 
years old. 

A member of the musical family whose 
activities in the field of military band con- 
ducting go back to the eighteenth century, 
Sir Dan was born in London in 1858. His 
father was Lieut. Dan Godfrey, bandmas- 
ter of the Grenadier Guards from 1856 un- 
til 1896. He was educated at Kings Col- 
lege and entered the Royal College of 
Music in 1884, specializing in violin and 
clarinet. In 1890, he became conductor of 
the London Military Band and later toured 
South Africa as conductor of an opera 
company. 

In 1891, he settled in Bournemouth, a 
popular Channel resort, as conductor of 
the orchestra at the Winter Gardens. The 
position was a difficult one as the building 
was of steel and glass with indifferent 
acoustics and the usual audience of a not 
highly cultivated musical character. By his 
persistence, however, in presenting good 
programs well played, Sir Dan gradually 
built up a following until the Winter Gar- 
den became one of the orchestral centres 
of the country. He was especially inter- 
ested in introducing works of native com- 
posers. 

Recognition of his ability came and he 
was made examiner for band masterships 
at the Royal College of Music and a Fel- 
low of the organization in 1923. He was 
knighted in 1922. He was the only British 
conductor invited to the Wagner Festival 
in Berlin in 1904. He published his auto- 
biography, ‘Memories and Music’, in 1924 

Sir Dan had been in poor health for 
over a year, having collapsed during a 
broadcast in 1927. 


August Enna 

CoPENHAGEN, DENMARK, Aug. 5.—Au- 
gust Enna, composer, died at his home here 
on Aug. 3. He was seventy-nine years old. 

Born in Nakskoy, Denmark, May 13, 
1860, he was the son of a poor shoemaker 
whose father had been an Italian soldier 
in Napoleon’s army. August taught himself 
to play the piano, and at seventeen had 
mediocre instruction in violin and theory. 
In 1880, he joined a troup going to Finland 
and at one time played the drum before a 
circus tent. On his return to Copenhagen 
he played for dancing classes, usually im- 
provising his music, and in 1880, acted as 
conductor for a provincial opera company 
for which he wrote many of the pieces. In 
1884, he was able to study violin with 
Schjorring, organ with Matthesson-Hansen 
and composition with Rasmussen. A sym- 
phony gained the attention of Gade and 
won for him the Ancker scholarship en 
abling him to study in Germany. As a re- 
sult he composed his best known opera 
‘The Witch’, produced in Copenhagen in 
1892, as well as elsewhere. He set a number 
of Andersen’s tales to music, both as ballets 
and as operas. 








Jeannette Vreeland 


DeNnveER, Cot., July 24.—Jeannette Vree- 
land, concert and oratorio soprano, and the 
wife of Percy Rector Stevens, New York 
teacher of singing, who was for a number 
of years president of the New York Sing- 
ing Teachers Association, died at the home 
of her parents, Mr. and Mrs. Baxter Vree- 
land, here, on July 20, after an illness of 
several weeks’ duration. She was forty- 
three years old. 

Miss Vreeland was born in Los Angeles 
on Sept. 30, 1896, and received her entire 
education in private schools, first in Den- 
ver and later in Ossinning, N. Y., during 
which latter years she studied singing with 
Perry Averill and returned for a_ post- 
graduate course with him. She also had 
supplementary studies in piano and har- 
mony. Returning to Denver, she studied 
singing with John Wilcox and Hetty 
Louise Sinf. While in Denver she met Mr. 
Stevens and began study with him, continu- 
ing in New York, beginning in 1919. She 
and Mr. Stevens were married on Sept. 14, 
1921. 

Miss Vreeland made her New York 
debut as a soloist with the New York Sym- 
phony under Walter Damrosch, on Jan. 10, 
1924. Her recital debut was made in Aeo- 
lian Hall, New York, on Feb. 16, 1925, and 
she afterwards appeared with most of the 
important orchestras and choral societies in 
the country, including the Boston Symphony, 
under Monteux, the Detroit Symphony, 
under Gabrilowitsch, the Cleveland Sym- 


phony, under Sokoloff, and the Minne- 
apolis, Philadelphia and Chicago Sym- 
phonies. She appeared at the Springfield 


and Syracuse Festivals and with the Han- 
del and Haydn Society of Boston. With 
the latter organization, several years ago, 
she assisted in making a recording of the 
‘St. Mathew’ Passion of Bach. She sang 
the soprano solos in Beethoven’s Ninth 
Symphony in the Lewisohn Stadium, New 
York, in 1929 and 1931, and with the Bos- 
ton Symphony in Carnegie Hall in 1935. 
She also sang the work with the Boston 
Symphony last August at the inauguration 
of the Music Shed at Lenox, Mass. Miss 
Vreeland rehearsed with the chorus for 
the Bethlehem Festival in May, but was 
compelled to withdraw before the perform- 
ances. Her last appearance was as soloist 
with the Indianapolis Symphony on April 
1 of this year. She was a member of the 
New York Singing Teachers Association. 


Otakar Harak 

PraAGuE, July 3.—Otakar Hafak, oper- 
atic tenor, husband of the American so- 
prano, Marie Cavan, died here yesterday 
at the age of sixty-seven. He was born in 
Ostfihom, Hungary, on Jan. 5, 1872, and 
studied painting in Prague before decid- 
ing to become a singer. He made his 
operatic debut at Brno as Faust in 1899 
and was engaged for the Prague German 
Opera House. Mahlet heard him and en- 
gaged him for the Vienna opera. He also 
sang in Berlin, Paris and London, and 
was a member of the Chicago Opera dur- 
ing the season of 1913-1914. He married 
Miss Cavan, who had been a member of 
the Chicago company, in Hamburg in 1900. 


He sang for many years in the Prague 
opera houses following the war and is 
said to have appeared over 1,500 times. 
In 1934, he returned to Chicago to teach 
singing, but was not successful and re- 
turned to Prague. Bm. B.S. 


Irving Penn 

Apparently the victim on mistaken iden- 
tity, Irving Penn, for twenty-two years 
an employee, and for the past few years an 
official of G. Schirmer, Inc., music pub- 
lishers, was shot and killed near his home 
while on his way to business on the morn- 
ing of July 25. An automobile had been 
seen cruising near the place by a neigh- 
bor, and as Mr. Penn walked along the 
street not far from his home, a man stand- 
ing on the running board of the car shot 
him five times in the back. As he died in 
the Fordham Hospital three hours later, 
Mr. Penn said, “I don’t know any reason 
why anyone would want to shoot me!” 
The car, which was proved to be a stolen 
one, was found abandoned shortly after, 
within a few blocks of the killing. 

It subsequently transpired that Mr. Penn 
had been mistaken for another man of sim- 
ilar appearance who lived at the same 
address and who had appeared as witness 
in a recent trial. 


Milton H. Esberg 

San Francisco, July 20.—Milton H. 
Esberg, financier, political leader and musi- 
cal patron, died suddenly yesterday during 
the annual High Jinks of the Bohemian 
Club in the Bohemian Grove. He was 
sixty-four years old. 

Born in San Francisco, May 17, 1875, 
he was educated in the public schools and 
was graduated from the University of Cali 
fornia in 1896. He was largely instrumen 
tal in bringing the San Francisco Opera 
Company to its present status and until tw: 
months ago served as chairman of the 
opera association’s production committee 
He was also director of the San Francisc: 
Musical Association and the San Francisc 
Conservatory of Music as well as a trustee 
of Mills College and a member of the na 
tional board of Stanford University. He is 
survived by his wife, formerly Caroline 
Lilienthal, whom he married in 1901, and 
two sons, Milton, Jr., and Ernest. 


M. M. F. 





Arthur Mapleson 
Morris Prarns, N. J., July 24.—Arthur 
Mapleson, a member of the family identi 
fied for many years with opera, died at his 
home near here yesterday after a long 
illness. He was eighty-three years old. 
3orn in London in 1856, he was the sor 
of Col. James Henry Mapleson, who pre 
sented opera in the British capital and also 
at the old Academy of Music in New 
York, which preceded the Metropolitan 
Opera House in importance, and where he 
introduced all the most famous stars of the 
period besides giving first American per 
formances of numerous important works 
He was a cousin of the late Lionel Maple 
son, who was for many years libraria 
of the Metropolitan Opera. From 1905 un 
til 1930, he had held an important positio: 
with the Chase National Bank in New 
York. His widow, Jean Woodruff Mille: 
Mapleson, and a brother, Albert, surviv: 
Alfred L. Dennis 
Newakk, N. J., July 9.—Alfred L. Der 
nis, a founder of the Bach Society, th 
Sonata Club, the Music Study Club of 
Newark and the Oranges, and a membe 
of the board of directors of the Newar! 
Symphony, died at his home on July 7. H 
was eighty-one years old. Mr. Denni 
had been a member of the New Yor 
Stock Exchange since 1894, and also of tl 
firm of Post and Flagg. He was grad: 
ated from Princeton in 1879, in the san 
class with Woodrow Wilson. 


Harold B. Adams 

Biurrron, Onto, Aug. 10.—Harold 
Adams, a pupil of Amy Fay and Willia 
Sherwood, and for many years teacher 
piano and organ in Lima, O., died here r 
cently after a long illness. He was eight 
one years old. He was on the faculty 
Heidelberg University at Tiffin, O.. for t 
years, and was a member of the Americ 
Guild of Organists. 
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three days previously. 
ministration, in 1908, Mr. Junge had been 











Henry Junge 
Hore, N. Y., July 20. 
forty-seven years an employee 

Steinway & Sons, piano manufacturers, 
lied at his summer home here on July 16. 
He had celebrated his eighty-first birthday 


MIDDLE Henry 


unge, for 


Since the Taft ad- 
in charge of the musicales at the White 
House. Mrs. Taft had taught at the Cin- 
innati Conservatory of Music and it was 


at her request that the firm of Steinway 


jesignated Mr. Junge, then one of the 
secretaries of the firm, to take charge ot 
he musicales. He continued to do so until 
is death and had a collection of auto 
raph letters and signed photographs from 

the succeeding presidents and their 


vives 
Mr. Tunge was born Celle, Hanover, 

e birthplace of Sophia-Dorothea, the 

ncrowned English of George I. 
His father was a bandmaster in the Ger- 
nan army and when the family moved to 
Harburg near Hamburg, Henry undertook 
study of violin. He came to the United 

t and was at first associated 
Thomas A. Edison, later becoming 
secretary to one of the directors of Stein- 
way & Sons. He was also for many years 
secretary of Stetson & Co., piano dealers 

Philadelphia. 


queen 





States in 1892 


\ ith 


Auguste Seidl-Kraus 

Kincston, N. Y., July 20.—Auguste 
Seidl-Kraus, a well-known Wagnerian 
soprano of the seventies and eighties, and 
the widow of Anton Seidl, the eminent 
Wagnerian conductor, died here in a sani- 

rium on July 17, in her eighty-seventh 

Born in Vienna on August 28, 1853, she 
first became noted as a Wagnerian soprano 
when a member of Angelo Neumann's 
mpany, which did pioneer work in mak- 
ng the operas of Richard Wagner known, 
especially in London, where Neumann gave 
the first performance in England of many 

the music-dramas of Wagner. She was 
narried to Anton Seidl in Bremen in 1883, 
while he was conductor of the opera in that 
ity, and when he was engaged by Dr. Leo- 
ld Damrosch for the second season at 

Metropolitan Opera House, his wife 

mmpanied him as a singer of the lighter 
Vagnerian soprano roles. She made her 
lebut as Elsa on Dec. 3, 1884. She sang 
Sieglinde in the first performance at the 
tropolitan of ‘Die Walkiire’ on Jan. 30, 
1885, and was the Eva of the first Ameri- 
performance of ‘Die Meistersinger’ at 
Metropolitan on Jan. 4, 1886, and the 
e of the first 


Wood-Bird in the 
rican ‘Siegfried’, also at the Metropoli- 
m Nov. 9, 1887. She sang Gutrune in 
American premiere of ‘G6tterdam- 
ng’ on Jan. 25, 1888, and Marie in the 

erican premiere of ‘Der Trompeter von 

kingen’ on lov 23. 1890 


fter the abandoning 
- lien “ } 
Metropolitan at the 


of 1890-1891, Mme 


German opera 
close of the 
Seidl-Krauss 


ured solely in concert until the sudden 
j ptomaine in 
she retired from public life, mak 
her home in Kingston until her death 
1938 she made a gift of her husband's 


her husband from 


R when 


scores and manuscripts, many of them of 
great value, including his original transcript 
of the score of ‘Parsifal’ made from Wag- 


ner’s notes, for the original Bayreuth pro- 
duction, to Columbia University. 


Mrs. Gustav Hinrichs 

PHILADELPHIA, July 12.— Katherine 
Fleming, former grand opera contralto, 
died at the home of her daughter, Mrs. 
Robert L. Wilkinson, at Norristown, on 
July 10. She was sixty-eight years old. 
Mme. Fleming was, in private life, the 
wife of Gustav Hinrichs, once conductor 
at the Metropolitan and a power in low- 
priced grand opera in the eighteen-nineties. 
Mme. Hinrichs, who was a woman of strik- 
ing appearance and an actress of superior 
ability in addition to ‘her vocal talents, 
sang in leading roles in the Hinrichs Grand 
Opera and is said to have been a member 
of the Metropolitan Opera about the turn 
of the century. For a number of years, 
she and Mr. Hinrichs, who is now in his 
eighty-eighth year, have lived at Mountain 
lakes, N. J. Another daughter, Mrs 
Llewelyn Watts, Jr., of Mountain Lakes, 
Survives. 


Dai Buell 

Newton Center, Mass., July 12.—Dai 
Buell, pianist, in private life the wife of 
\udley Earl Greenidge, died at her home 
here on July 9. She was born in Fort 
Wayne, Ind., and after study at the New 
England Conservatory of Music, studied 
with Carl Baermann and Antoinette Szu- 
mowszka. After appearances in Boston, 
she made a debut in New York at Aeolian 
Hall on Jan. 13, 1917. She afterwards 
played with the New York Philharmonic 
and the Boston Symphony and gave re 
citals throughout the country 
ited with having given the first pian 
recital by radio in 1921. It was broadcast 
trom a station. Miss Buell was 
also a frequent contributor to musical mag- 
azines and gave lecture recitals and courses 
im music appreciation. She made a con 
cert tour of England, France and Holland 
in 1929. Her marriage to Mr. Greenidge 
took place while he was an ensign in the 
navy in 1918, but it' was not made public 
until six years later. 


She is cred- 


Bi ston 





James Albert Riker 

James Albert Riker, for twenty-five 
years a member of the advertising staff of 
The Musical Courier, died of a heart attack 
at his apartment in New York on June 14, 
just as he was starting for his summer 
vacation. He was fifty-three years old 
_Mr. Riker was born in East Orange, 
N. J., and was educated at Lawrenceville 
School. He spent five years with Charles 
Scribner’s Sons before becoming affiliated 
with The Musical Courier. He had made 
many tours of this country and had been 
instrumental in introducing many foreign 
artists to musical circles after their arrival 
in the United States. He was an active 
member of the Musicians Club and of the 
Elks. His widow, Mabelle Riker, and a 
stepdaughter, Anne, survive 


Elizabeth Campbell Sajous 


FLusHING, L. I, Aug. 1.—Elizabeth 
Campbell Sajous, wife of Louis J. Sajous, 
teacher of singing, died suddenly at her 
home here on July 15. Mrs. Sajous, who 
before her marriage was Elizabeth Stotes 
bury, studied in Germany and besides sing 
ing with the Gewandhaus Orchestra in 
Leipzig, has been heard in Italy. She had 
been actively engaged in teaching in New 
York since 1908 


J. Achille Guimond 


W AsHINcrton, D. C., July 13.—J. Achill 
Guimond, for many years a_ well-known 
musician and band leader, died here on 


July 12, in his seventieth year. He was a 
native of Quebec, Canada, and came to this 
country fifty-one years ago, having been a 
Washington resident for forty-five vears 
Prior to coming to the United States Mr 
Guimond was a member of the English 
Grenadier Band, and was a member and 
assistant leader of the U. S. Marine Band 
for many vears. During the Spanish- 
American War he was leader of the Sixth 
Infantry Band. Following the war he was 
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OLD MUSIC PLAYED AT PROVO, UTAH 


American Society of Recorder 
Players Inaugurates 
Festival 


Provo, Uran, Aug. 10—The Ameri- 
can Society of Recorder Players was 
formed this spring at Provo, and on 
July 7 and 8 a festival of three con- 
certs was instituted as the first annual 
presentation of this group. 

The first program was given at the 
home of J. J. Keeler, organist at Brigham 
Young University, who offered organ 
and participated in ensemble 
works for organ and other instruments 
The society’s aim is the perpetuation of 
worth while music which is old and for- 
gotten, and the further research into 
the study of ancient instruments. 

The second program took place at the 
home of Homer Wakefield, president of 
the society. At this concert the music 
of William Byrd and Thomas Forde was 
featured, as well as selections from Mo- 
zart. 

The final concert was held at College 
Hall, with Louis Booth, and 


FEDERAL CONCERTS 
AT PHILADELPHIA 


J. W. F. Leman Conducts Pro- 
grams at Art Museum—Solo- 
ists Invited for Series 
PHILADELPHIA, Aug. 10.—Aside from 


solos, 


obe vist. 


the outdoor concerts at Robin Hood 
Dell, Philadelphia’s al fresco music 
this summer is being largely provided 


by the Philadelphia Federal Symphony 
and other groups of the local Federal 
Music Project. The principal summer 
concerts of the Federal Symphony are 
taking place on Wednesday evenings in 
the Grand Court of the Philadelphia 
Art Museum. 

The Art Museum concerts 
augurated on July 5 under J. W. F. Le 
man’s direction with a popular program 
listing standard Bernard 
Morgan, a orchestra, 
Fantasy on 


were im 


works, and 
member of the 
was represented by his 
‘Deep Purple’ 
Leonard Treash, 
soloist on July 19, singing ‘Il 
Spirito’ from Verdi’s 
negra’ and other numbers before an 
audience of several thousand. Another 
audience of several thousand applauded 
Ann Prichard, contralto, as soloist, on 
Tulv 26, her numbers including ‘O mio 
Fernando’ from Donizetti’s ‘La Favor 
ita’, ‘O Don Fatale’ from Verdi’s ‘Don 
Carlo’, and other arias. A ‘Suite Ori- 
entale’ by Leon Lewin, a member of the 
orchestra’s ’cello section, was included 


bass-baritone, was 
Lacerato 


Bocca 


‘Simon 


Norman Carol Plays 

On Aug. 2 Norman Carol, 
tionally gifted ten-year-old violinist, was 
heard in ‘Ziguenerweisen’ 


excep- 
Sarasate’s 


transferred to the Third Cavalry Band at 
Fort Myer, later joining the U. S. Marine 
Band \.T.M 
Dr. Edward O. Schaaf 
Newark, N. J., June 30—Dr. Edward 
O. Schaaf, a physician who was interested 
in music, died at the Presbyterian Hospital 
here on June 25. at the age of sixty nine 
He was a composer and a writer on musi- 
cal subjects and was especially interested 
in arrangements of music for player-pianos, 
of which he is credited with well over a 
hundred. He wrote a book on the subject 
Dr. Schaaf was one of the founders of the 
Newark Philharmonic Concert Band As- 
sociation 


Robert Fisher, ‘cellist, as guest artists. 
A highlight of the program was the 
playing of ‘Lachrimae Pavin’ by John 
Dowland (1563-1626), using the viola 
d’amore, recorder, lute and ’cello. 


Officers and Members 


Officers, in addition to Mr. Wakefield, 
are Donald P. Olsen of Salt Lake City, 
vice president, and Ray Richan of 
Provo, secretary. Members, besides 
Mr. Keeler, are Eloise Myrup Olson, 
Dorothy Jorgensen, Owen Bingham, 
Ruth Stromberg and Juna Christiansen. 

Assisting concert artists were Stephen 
Lundquist and Shirley Gardner, violin- 
ists; Elliot Brock, organist; Harold 
Laycock and Max Larsen, viola and vio- 
lin. 

Madrigal soloists 


singers and were 


Helen Palfreyman, Elodia Ashworth, 
Maxine Nichols, Evan Madsen, Roy- 
den Braithwaite, Doris Bibble, Lue 


Groesbeck, Ardis Walker, Bernice Holt, 
Ralph Britsch, Owen Bingham. Assist- 
ing with the Madrigal singers was Mar- 
garet Summerhays of Salt Lake City. 
DoNALD P. OLSEN 


and other works, and two members of 
the orchestra, Michael Dell’Angelo, 
first trumpet, and Leslie Flounders, saxo- 
phonist, furnished numbers. 

On Aug. 3 the orchestra opened a 
Thursday evening series in the natural 
theatre in Pastorius Park, Chestnut 
Hill, offering a popular program, with 
Mr. Leman as conductor and Miss 
Prichard as soloist. 

In addition to its outdoor events the 
orchestra continued a course of indoor 
Tuesday evening concerts in the Great 
Court of Mitten Hall, Temple Univer 
sity, under the auspices of the institu 
tion’s summer school. On July 11 the 
program, conducted by Mr. Leman, fea 


also solo 


tured Helen Weisz, violinist, in Mo 
zart’s A Major concerto, No. 5, the 


young soloist achieving a pleasing in- 
terpretation. The symphony was Tchai- 
kovsky’s Fourth and the overture to 
Cimarosa’s ‘Il Matrimonio Segreto’ 
completed the list. Mr. Leman and 
Luigi Carnevale, Philadelphia composer 
and conductor, shared podium respon- 
sibilities on July 18, the latter directing 
his interestingly orchestrated ‘Capriccio 
Orientale’ and ‘Villanella’. Joseph 
Zwilich appeared as soloist in the Men- 
delssohn Concerto in E Minor for violin 
and orchestra. 

\rthur Cohn was the guest-conductor 
for a concert on July 25, ably leading 
an exacting and admirably performed 
program with Sibelius’s Symphony No. 
2, in D, as the main work. Also of par- 
ticular interest was Leo Weiner’s ‘Suite’ 
(On Hungarian Folk Dances). The 
final concert in the series was given on 
Aug. 1. Mr. Leman conducted and the 
soloist, Lowell Ayars, baritone, offered 
igreeable renditions of arias from 
Verdi’s ‘Un Ballo in Maschera’, Gou 
nod’s ‘Faust’ and Bizet’s ‘Carmen.’ 

Eric DeLamarter’s skillfully written 
and musically substantial E Major 
Concerto for organ and orchestra, with 
Walter Baker as soloist, was the item 
of particular interest on a program in 
Irvine Auditorium, on July 28—the con- 
cert was conducted by Mr. Leman. Mr. 
Baker’s technical mastery and musician- 
ship were demonstrated in 
works by Bach, Buxtehude, Dupré and 
lournemire¢ Also booked as_ soloist 

Bercova, soprano, heard in 
Massenet’s ‘Le Cid’ and 
Wagner’s ‘Tannhauser’. Mozart’s ‘Don 
Giovanni’ Overture and Mendelssohn’s 
‘Scotch’ symphony rounded out the 
list. WituiaM E. Smita 
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RUSSIAN BALLET GIVES NOVELTIES AT COVENT GARDEN 


Prokofieff’s ‘Le Fils Prodigue’ (actually 


Prokofieff’s ‘Le Fils Prodigue’ 
in New Version by Lichine, and 
‘Paganini’ with Choreography 
by Fokine and Rachmaninoff 
Music Vary Season 


By Epwarp LocKSPEISER 


LONDON, Aug. 1. 


HE Russian Ballet is with us 

again—the Russian Ballet, the re- 

mains of the old Diaghileff Com- 
pany, that is to say, which now presents 
itself at Covent Garden under the curi- 
ous name of “The Educational Ballets 
Ltd.” Ever since Diaghileff collected a 
company of dancers from the Imperial 
Theatres in Petersburg and _ brought 
them to Paris and London now thirty 
years ago, the famous troupe has had 
many strange names—you remember 
the suspicious association with Monte 
Carlo—but none so disconcertingly pat- 
ronising as this. I cannot see audiences 
thronging the Royal Opera, Covent 
Garden to be “educated” in Russian 
Ballet which has delighted us there so 
many years. 

That title had better be dropped. 
Apart from which minor matter, there 
is nothing but praise for this splendid 
association of dancers who, so far as the 
season has gone, have well maintained 
their renowned standards. Colonel de 
Basil, who was responsible for intro- 
ducing in 1933 the three “baby baller- 
inas”"—Baranova, Riabouchinska and 
Toumanova—is with them no more, 
but the first two of these dancers are 
now the leading ballerinas of the com- 
pany, and there is an extraordinarily 
graceful and accomplished newcomer in 
the sixteen-year-old Canadian, Alexan- 
dra Denissova, who has been taking 
leading parts during the company’s tour 
of Australia. Serge Grigorieff, who 
was Diaghileff’s second-in-command as 
long ago as 1909, is with them still, and 
so is Michel Fokine, doyen of chore- 
ographers who entered the Imperial 
School of Ballet at St. Petersburg fifty 
years ago at the age of nine, and is still 
creating ballets and supervising their 
rehearsal and performance. Since those 
memorable pre-war nights, at the The- 
atre du Chatelet in Paris and here at 
Drury Lane, when the whole of the 
front row of dress circle was, by some 
impresario’s shrewd design, occupied by 
the prettiest actresses in Paris to watch 
the premiére of Pavlova, and when, at 
the first performance of ‘Le Sacre du 
Printemps’, the audience rose up in re- 
volt, creating such a din that the danc- 
ers on the stage were unable to hear 
the loud Stravinskian orchestra and 
were only able to continue through 
Nijinsky clapping and stamping the 
rhythm in the wings—since those mem- 
orable nights, when we witnessed the 
presentation of a new art, the ballet has 
become definitely established throughout 
the Western world as one of the most 
popular forms of artistic entertainment. 
On the return of the original company, 
transformed but still tremendously vig- 
orous, we should remember that the 
numerous ballet companies which today 
are everywhere flourishing—the Bal- 
lets Jooss, the Vic-Wells Company, the 
little Ballets Ramberts which I men- 
tioned in a recent letter, to mention only 
a few—will all be seen by future his- 
torians as following in the wake of the 
great Diaghileff. 

The well-known repertory of former 
years remains unchanged, but there have 
been two important novelties: Serge 
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one of Diaghileff’s last productions, 
though there is now a new choreog- 
raphy by Lichine instead of the old ver- 
sion by Balanchine, and new scenery by 
Georges Rouault); and ‘Paganini’, a 
new Folkine ballet to the music of Rach- 
maninoff’s Rhapsody on a _ theme of 
Paganini 

Prokofieff’s score for “The Prodigal 
Son’ is one of the composer’s most suc- 
cessful achievements. The whole of 
Prokofieff’s unusual appeal is here; his 
irony and his fantasy, his dry wit and 
his descriptive gifts, his quaintness and 
at times his broad humor, his power to 
express the psychology of his dramatic 
characters, as in the music of Mussorg- 
sky, and above all his original melodic 
gifts and his unerring taste in orches- 
tration. By innumerable touches Proko- 
fieff gives the parable dramatic sig- 
nificance in the orchestra pit while the 
dancers enact the story on the stage. 
Unforgettable is the musical description 
of the Prodigal Son’s departure, an or- 
chestral interlude in which a sort of to- 
and-fro theme on the horns depicts the 
glee of the carefree boy as he leaves be- 
hind him paternal security. In a festive 
scene, where the Prodigal Son makes 
love to a Siren, Prokofieff chooses to 
express voluptuousness by the unusual 
means of a flute solo against a sparsely 
scored accompaniment—a most delicate 
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Finale from the Ballet by Edward 


5 One Aug. 5.—A huge pag- 
eant described as a Symphony of 
Youth’, nightly drew vast crowds to 
Brockwell Park in London’s historic 
borough of Lambeth last month. 

The scenario of this musical spectacle 
in two acts, expounding the progress of 
youth and dedicated to its spirit, is by 
the well-known novelist, Louis Golding, 
the musical score having been composed 
by the talented young English composer, 
Michael Tippet, in collaboration with 
Edward Lockspeiser, whose reputation 
is well established on both sides of the 
Atlantic. 

The show is performed by 1,000 
young people, from infants to those on 
the threshold of early maturity. Mr. 
Lockspeiser’s most successful contribu- 





and entrancing section, all the more 
moving because of what the composer 
seems to leave unsaid. 

The ballet is in three scenes: the 
Prodigal Son leaves the Paternal Home 
accompanied by his two Confidantes; a 
big central scene in which the lad suc- 
cumbs to the Siren’s wiles; and finally 
his return repentant. Lichine’s chore- 
ography shows a keen, inventive mind, 
the action being conceived on realistic 
rather than symbolic lines. Especially 
admirable were the dances with a hoop 
given to the Siren, a part played with 
much sensitiveness by Baranova. Anton 
Dolin was energetic and expressive in 
the title role, but the new choreography 
does not appear to be a great advance 
on Balanchine some ten years ago. I 
remember there a most moving scene in 
which the patriarch receives back the 
repentent son, enveloping him under a 
huge cloak; in the new version the 
slow, considered gestures of the patri- 
arch too often call forth associations 
with Father Christmas! Also, Roualut’s 
sombre décor seemed to provide too 
grave a background for so pert and 
lively a score. But these defects should 
not spoil the success of ‘Le Fils Prodi- 
gue’, which, quite apart from the inter- 
esting musical score, has all the mak- 
ings of an outstanding ballet. 

The world-premiére of ‘Paganini’ 
was appropriately given on a_ night 


‘Symphony of Youth’ 
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Lockspeiser and Michael Tippett 


tion to the pageant is his ballet ‘Dream- 
land’, where young children are for the 
first time experiencing the wonder of 
the unconscious dream; out of a huge 
Noah’s Ark the animals crowd and pro- 
ceed to perform an animal ballet. Here 
is many a page charming and piquant 
in effect, prettily scored, melodious and 
tastefully constructed. Mr. Tippett, 
who is in charge of the orchestra, has 
written an energetic for the 
massed dance symbolizing youth’s 
spiritual awakening, after which there 
is an imposing finale when the curtain 
closes for a valedictory under the stars, 
in the dark, hushed park. It is hoped 
that Mr. Lockspeiser will himself con- 
duct the orchestra during the later per- 
formances. D. H. 


score 


Baranova and _ Riabouchinska 
Are Leading Ballerinas of 
Troupe—Familiar Ballets of 
Repertoire Are Greeted by 
Large Audiences 


chosen to celebrate Fokine’s jubilee in 
Russian ballet. Rachmaninoff’s original 
score of his Rhapsody on a Theme of 
Paganini is used without alteration ex- 
cept for a new ending, and as this score 
is really a concerto in free form, not 
for violin, but for piano and orchestra, 
the famous choreographer was set with 
a curious problem in devising stage ac- 
tion to portray the life and character of 
the inimitable violinist. Actually the 
ballet is not anecdotal; nor is it dramatic. 
That is to say, there is no developed 
scenario, as in ‘Petroushka’, nor any 
sequence in plot, as in ‘Le Fils Prod- 
igue.’ Fokine’s aim has been to express, 
chiefly by mime, the demon-like genius 
of Paganini’s character challenged by 
jealousies and intrigues. The décor and 
costumes of the three scenes are by 
Serge Sudekin, the Russian artist, now 
resident in America, who designed for 
Pavlova. 

The first scene shows Paganini, a 
dark, weird-looking form, playing on 
a raised podium before a group of en- 
vious spectators. The effect of his play- 
ing the violin in dumb show while the 
piano in the orchestra pit plays an or- 
nate solo is an admirable piece of sty- 
lisation, perfectly suited to the Romantic 
subject, and the effect is enhanced by 
the introduction of dim figures, includ- 
ing the Devil, who flit across the stage, 
tease and annoy him, but leave him 
finally undaunted, master of the evil 
forces which contrived to oppose him. 
Then follows a more simple scene, Paga- 
nini among the people, in which his 
wonderful playing of the guitar (again 
the accompaniment is an ornate piano 
solo) lures away a Florentine Beauty. 
The last scene is visionary. The great 
wizard of the violin is at the end of his 
life and sees around him actual personi- 
fications of his own form, each playing 
a skeleton violin. There is something 
truly representative of Paganini’s 
demonic genius in the episode in which 
the hero engages his doubles in a fenc- 
ing match, all using their bows as 
swords, and the ballet ends with an 
apotheosis danced by Baranova. 

‘Paganini’ is above all remarkable as 
a piece of Romantic stylisation. Rach- 
maninoff’s score is certainly not ballet 
music; it was never conceived as such, 
and for that reason the honors must go 
almost entirely to Fokine for his extra- 
ordinary inventiveness and his wonder- 
fully imaginative conception. The Rus- 
sian Ballet are proposing to bring both 
these new works to America some time 
next year. 





John Brownlee and Ivor Newton Leave 
England to Tour 

Lonpon, July 30.—John Brownlee, 
English baritone, recently left for a tour 
of Australia and New Zealand. Ivor 
Newton, well-known English accom- 
panist, went with him. The artists will 
give a concert at Honolulu en route to 
California, where they expect to arrive 
the end of November, or beginning of 
December. There. will then follow a 
coast to tour finishing in New 
York, where Mr. Brownlee rejoins the 
Metropolitan Opera. Mr. Newton will 
return to England. Mr. Brownlee has 
been singing at the Glyndebourne festi- 
val. D. H. 
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